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If behind this child’s eyes were sen- 
sitized films, from which could be 
made prints of the ghastly things that 
have held her horrified gaze, we in our 
peaceful homes would better under- 
stand her numbed bewilderment. She 
is a real girl, somewhere in China. She 
has a child’s laughter and a sweet 
child’s voice. Her arms can clasp her 
mother with warm, spontaneous af- 


fection. This is not a type; it is a living 
child! 


Authenticated Photo 


Do you remember Sr. Finan’s story of the first bombing of Yiianling? Among the 
other terrible things which she described was this: “One of our pupils, a fourteen- 
year-old girl, was caught at home when the alarm sounded. She and her two sisters 
and her mother crawled under the table. Something hit and all was darkness. Our 
girl looked around but could see nothing. Finally she saw one spot where a bit of 
sunlight was coming through a crack. She forced an opening, then dragged her little 
sister out; went back for her mother, but couldn’t get her older sister to move. The 
fire was already around them but she pulled the mother and little sister down to the 
river and they ran into the water. When they reached Ch’i-tsi K’o someone rescued 
them. It was only then that our little girl fainted. She herself had been hit in the 
back. . . . She is now in our hospital and coming along nicely but it will be many 
a day before she gets over the shock.” 


This girl and hundreds of her playmates are standing at our Mission doors, their 
eyes fixed on the priests and Sisters. If they stood at your door, could you turn them 


aside, as you turn the cover of a magazine? Please send an offering for them to: 
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EDITORIAL 


OLD TRUTHS FORTHENEWYEAR @ 
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T HE natural instinct to salute the new, to celebrate 

the turning points in time and in life is based on the 
perennial hope which wells up from the human heart. 
Births, anniversaries, advancement in rank are banner 
days—starting marks for expectation. They symbolize 
the belief that progress and improvements are ahead, 
that disappointing and unpleasant memories are 
washed clean, that sorrows and failures have been 
forgotten. 

Such normal and wholesome outlooks are to be 
encouraged. Even with a world careening wildly down 
the track to ruin, we may hope that steady hands and 
courageous hearts will gain control and steer us again 
on the road to peace. Even with so-called leadership 
bewildered and confused, we need not despair. 

True, the year that has passed is one in which were 
unleashed forces of hate and destruction that have not 
yet run their course. Desperate domestic conditions in 
many lands, the ordinary citizen well knows, have been 
submerged by the call to a united front against an alien 
enemy. Peace, at the moment, seems far off—partly 
because of vagueness in determining what demands will 
be made when victory comes; partly because of unwill- 
ingness to state now the harsh terms which would only 
strengthen opposition. 


H isToRY will record 1939 as a year of sadness for the 

Church. Millions of her children are exposed anew 
to direct and violent persecution. Other millions are 
forced, by a real or fictitious emergency, to take up arms. 
With no feeling of hatred in their hearts—perhaps 
without even personal unfriendliness for the foe—they 
will draw deadly aim over their gun-sights to kill their 
fellow Christians. Meanwhile, in the general turmoil, 
who would destroy the Church are making 
marked advances. 

Life must take its toll of sacrifices. From pain and 
self-denial, from sorrow and inevitable death, the true 
Christian does not shrink. But every thinking man is 
appalled at the prospect of futile, material wastage and 
unnecessary human slaughter. Every statesman realizes 
that for objectives not yet well defined, the nations are 


those 
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on the verge of reverting to barbaric cruelty and of 
destroying the slowly acquired gifts of civilization, _ 

If, at the beginning of this new year a retreat is to 
made to old things, let it not be to greed and rapine 
and to the pagan heartlessness of “woe to the con 
quered.” Let it rather be a return to the eternal but 
unaging principles of justice and charity. No longer 
are these in the realm of the abstract. Translating them 
into human action, the Divine Son of Mary has left us 
His example. 

He defined “neighbor” for us, and embraced mankind 
in His definition. He taught us to pour the wine and oil 
of charity for the stricken. He raised the love of our 
fellow man to the likeness and to the necessity of love 
for God Himself. From His hands flowed miracles; 
from ours must come mercy. His condemnation blasted 
those who squeeze the last farthing from their debtors, 
and on the forgiving rested His benediction. As one 4 
the vine and its branches is He with His children of 
all ages. 


E keg sorrows and sins of men were gathered into His 

heart in the agony of His Passion. But again He looks 
upon nations locked in mortal combat, as though His 
Providence had neglected to provide for all; ‘as though 
His death were a single incident in history and not the 
seal upon our common brotherhood and our common 
destiny. 

Old, old truths. Through ignorance, or focgettibiall 
or wilful obstinacy, those truths have been set aside in 
the heat and fury of struggle. We must not despair as 
this new year dawns. We cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that men will fail to check the sinister forces 
that have made such headway. But it is facing facts, not 
abandonment to despair, to admit that only a return to 
the old truths and to Christ’s commands and example 
will save us. That all of us may is the best of new year 
wishes we can convey to each other. ; 


Fhe: Hogan Maui ¢ 











“Watch Ye and Pray” 































e VO wonver refreshing fiction is growing in favor. 
Readers are seeking an escape from depressing head- 
lines and from the reports of a world that seems bent 
on self-destruction. MABEL THOMPSON RAUCH takes us 
back to the old South in her charming story, Jn the 
Rue Des Magnolias. Most of her contributions to Amer- 
ican, Canadian and British magazines have as their 
setting this same part of our country. 

Her own home was in southern Illinois where she 
attended normal school. Tennessee’s Ward-Belmont 
College was her choice for musical studies. A resident 
of Hollywood, California, for many years, she is the 
wife of J. Lee Rauch, a motion picture executive. 























e A vasor of love and inspiration in a prison is real 
Che building of The Chapel of the Good Thief 
at Dannemora has been brought to the attention of 
the public by a suit for its demolition. The New York 
for Separation of Church and State has in- 
cluded in its attack the trade school at Elmira Re- 






news 






League 










tormatory 

Watrer W. Frrzparrick, who describes the project, 
taught academic subjects to the inmates of Clinton 
Prison, served as Assistant Comptroller for five years 
and was later aide to Warden Thomas Murphy. 


e QuR Novemser football piece was so well received 
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Mabel Thompson Rauch 


that we plan to meet the demand for articles on sports 
by occasional contributions on our major athletic 
games. WituIs N. (“JERSEY”) JOoNEs, whose office is in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, is known wherever 
fans or sports writers gather to discuss “Big Time” 
hockey. How the game unexpectedly took hold in the 
United States is told by him in Putting It On Ice. 


@ ANOTHER AspEcr of the economic scene is surveyed 
by Fr. Joseph THorninc. In coming back to a subject 
which he has touched on before, he repeats that big 
business does not lose and that Workers Profit! by a 
share in the financial rewards of industry. 


@ FoR ONE born near Coon Mountain, N. Y.—where 
hard cider and good health are claimed as the principal 
products—it must not have been difficult to write the 
story, Where the Tree Falleth. Doctors used to charge 
twenty-five cents for an office call in that district, 
WILLIAM MERRIAM Rouse informs us, but things have 
changed since the people learned about disease. 

He wrote his first play at ten and verses a short time 
later! Now, when inclined to be proud, he re-reads 
some of his early efforts. But he has made a living, 
since 1915, by writing short stories. He believes he 
might have made a good wood chopper, but did not 
see how to get over the incurable disease of writing. 
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Barter editorial comment cannot do justice to the mem 
orable year that 1939 has been for the Passionist mis 
sionaries, and the Sisters who are co-operating with 
them, in China. They have 
seen the gradual approach 
of the battle line to then 
province of Hunan. They 
have felt the overwhelming 
surge of refugees pouring in by hundreds of approaches 
to their district. Bombers have rained their messages 
of death upon defenseless cities with merciless regu- 
larity. Shambles and scenes of horror have been turned 
into visitations of mercy and charity, as priests and 
Sisters administered, without thought of danger or of 
self, to the wounded and dying. 

In Chenki, Father Flavian Mullins, C.P., Religious 
Superior, died shortly after he had come unscathed 
through the terror of an air raid. In America, Fathe: 
Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., first Prefect of the Pas- 
sionists in Hunan, passed to his reward after a long 
illness, At this writing, four Fathers are on their way 
to the United States for medical treatment and rest. 

Yet in the past twelve months seventeen of our mis- 
sionaries have sailed to the Far East. Seven Passionist 
priests and two Sisters of Charity traveled by long de 
tours—made necessary by the war—to Hunan. Eight 
young Fathers went directly to Peking to a language 
school, 

So does the unrelenting and undaunted activity of 
the Church continue. It helps our perspective to realize 
that, while men are killing each other in some parts 
of the world, messengers of peace are sacrificing every- 
thing for the love of Christ and their fellow men. You 
may read of these heroic apostles each month in THE 
SIGN. We bespeak for them your interested and _prac- 
tical support. 


Memorable Year For 
Our Missionaries 


Many cannot give the date of Hannibal's crossing the 
Alps or name the principals in the War of the Roses, 
and it does not matter that they cannot. History 
in the making is far more 
important. We are so close 


Our Unemployed 
Youth 


to today’s unhealthy na 
tional symptoms that we 
cannot remain unaffected, It 
is not a private social hobby but a countrywide research 
that has sounded the alarm on behalf of our American 
youth. 

One-third of the millions of unemployed in the 
United States are between the ages of 15 and 24. That 
statement in itself is an indictment of our pretense to 
be a leader among nations. No attempt to besmirch this 


group as lazy or lacking in ambition will hide the truth 
that their enforced idleness is simply encouraging the 
things we condemn. To keep them in this almost 
permanent state of hopeless seeking for jobs is to place 
them in the range of strong temptation, The astound- 
ing number of major crimes committed by youth 
definitely bears a relation to this unemployed group. 

The present state of world affairs, as well as the 
revelations of subversive activities, make the problem 
even more serious. Dictatorships in other lands have 
built principally on youth, We are not pessimistic 
enough to believe that our nation is threatened with 
a proximate upheaval. But we do know. that hungry, 
unoccupied youth is more easily lured into discontent 
and revolt than are those whose minds and hands are 
busily engaged. A civic and moral problem confronts 
us. Delay in solving it will only add to its threatening 
proporuons. 


Sicniricant was our Holy Father’s reference in his 
Encyclical to the Hierarchy of the United States to the 
Negroes in our country and to those who are working 
for them. “We confess that 
We feel a special paternal 
affection, which is certainly 
inspired of Heaven, for the 
Negro people dwelling 
among you; for in the field of religion and education 
We know that they need special care and comfort and 
are very deserving of it. We, therefore, invoke an 
abundance of heavenly blessing and We pray fruitful 
success for those whose generous zeal is devoted to their 


Papal Interest in 
American Negroes 


- welfare.” 


Later, a letter to Dr. William Turner of Hampton 
Institute, written for the Administrative Board of the 
N. C. W. C., expressed the interest of the American 
Bishops. The message voiced the hope that the work 
of the Federated Colored Catholics in the United 
States would gain strength to break down “customs and 
practices which have placed on our colored brothers 
the ugly burden of social injustices.” 

The Pope’s concern for the spiritual and material 
welfare of our Negroes was greeted with enthusiasm 
by outstanding leaders of their race. Elmer Carter and 
Ray Wilkins, editors of Opportunity and The Crisis 
respectively; George Streator, writer and journalist; 
Dr. Hudson Oliver; Maceo Thomas and others, recog- 
nized the impetus which this interest would give to the 
movement for the betterment of the Negro. 

Whites and Negroes alike have suffered from the 
social injustices which stil) make life so hard for many 
of our citizens. The effort to better their conditions 
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can only be fair if it disregards color as it does creed. 
\ recent advance along Catholic lines has been a more 
generous co-operation by our colleges. But it is really 
only a start. The very vastness of a field which, for all 
our commendable activity, is still barely touched. is 
a challenge to our zeal and to our faith. The call to 
assist in cultivating it has gone forth. Our response 
will write the record—to our glory or our shame—in 
the years ahead. 


Tue rote of Soviet Russia in the present war is be- 
coming clearer with the passage of time—and that role 
is not a heroic one. She played the part of vulture in 
seizing Eastern Poland after 
the German Army had made 
the kill. Then she played 
the part of bully in fright- 
ening the small Baltic coun- 
tries into accepting her domination. Against Finland 
she is playing the role of both bully and burglar, and 
in a manner that has brought her the contempt and 
derision of the civilized world. : 

What the future course of Soviet Russia will be de- 
pends to a great extent on the success or failure of 
the attack on Finland. The Reds will try to obtain 
whatever they can without becoming involved in a 
major war. The directions indicated for an attack are, 
therefore, the Scandinavian countries and the Balkans, 
to be followed later by the conquest of the Near and 
Middle East, if the danger of war with Britain, Italy, 
or both together, can be avoided. In the meantime the 
rulers in the Kremlin hope that Europe will be so 
shattered by the war going on now that they will be 
able to piece together the fragments into a Bolshevist 
design. 

Now there is nothing surprising in this to anyone 
who recalls a little Bolshevist doctrine and history. The 
Bolsheviki have always believed that universal Social- 
ism will be set up by a terrible cataclysm marked by 
wars and revolutions in which rivers of blood will flow, 
and class will exterminate class. The Reds tried to 
carry out this plan between 1917 and 1923. From the 
Arctic to the Mediterranean, and from the North Sea 
to the Dardanelles they provoked wars and revolutions 
in an effort to convert Europe to their god, Marx. They 
failed then; now they are trying again. 


Role of 


Soviet Russia 


Avrer THE signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact last August 
the U. S. S. R. began to discard the various disguises 
by which she had attempted for many years to conceal 
her actions and intentions. 
Soviet Russia had put on a 
cloak of respectability and 
presented herself to the 
world in the guise of vari- 
ous “fronts” as a peace-loving and harmless “Democ- 
racy.” Large sections of the secular press here and in 
Europe accepted the thinly disguised Russian wolf 
with a simplicity equal to that of Little Red Riding 
Hood. The rulers of the Kremlin, we were told, are 
Marxian dreamers, interested only in the practical ful- 
fillment of a social ideal. They were, indeed, guilty of 
countless murders and various other atrocities, but 
then one has to break a few eggs to make an omelet, 
and if more than necessary were broken that was be- 


From Behind 
the “Front” 


THE + SIGN 
cause it was omelet a la russe. The Russians do things 
that way! Those who gave way to suspicions and mis. 
givings, or who indulged in downright denunciation, 
were considered Fascists, red-baiters, or reactionaries 
of some kind. 

Now that the disguise is being dropped, the stark 
and frightful reality of the Red imperialism begins - 
to become evident to a startled world. The leaders of ' 
Red Russia are not the harmless dreamers or inno. 
cent theorists they were pictured. They are the heirs 
and successors of Genghis Khan, of Tamerlane, and of 
Peter the Great. They are carrying the gospel of Marx 
and Lenin across their frontiers and are trying to im- 
pose it with fire and sword on the rest of the world. 


Dorine THE Middle Ages the papacy exercised a pow- 
erful, though not always successful, influence in the 
cause of peace. With ihe breakdown of religious unity 
in Europe papal authority 
decreased in this as in other 
matters. The popes have 
never failed, however, to 
raise their voices and to use 
whatever power lay at their disposal to preserve peace 
between the nations. 

There have been many modern examples of papal 
peace efforts. Pius IX sought to prevent the Franco- 
Prussian War. Leo XIII mediated successfully between 
Germany and Spain, but tried in vain to prevent the 
Spanish-American War. Before the College of Car- 
dinals he deplored the wars between the British and 
the Boers, and the Russians and the Japanese. 

The most important of modern papal peace efforts 
was the endeavor by Pope Benedict XV to stop the 
World War. On August 1, 1917, this great pontiff sent 
an appeal to the leaders of the belligerent peoples 
setting forth “concrete and practical propositions” as a 
basis for a just and lasting peace. The Pope proposed 
that the moral force of Right be substituted for the 
material force of arms; diminution of armaments; the 
institution of arbitration; freedom of the seas; a con- - 
donation of war damages by both sides; reciprocal resti- 
tution of occupied territories; a conciliatory settlement, 
with plebiscites if necessary, of territorial disputes. 

“Such,” the pontiff declared, “are the principal foun- 
dations on which we believe that the future reorganiza- 
tion of the peoples must be built. They are of a nature 
to make impossible the return of similar conflicts and 
to prepare the solution of the economic question, which 
is so important for the material well-being of all the 
belligerent States.” 

It is interesting and significant to recall these papal 
peace proposals at a time when a European war threat- 
ens to become another world war. The leaders to whom 
the appeal was directed rejected it. It is difficult to say 
what the history of the past twenty-two years would 
have been had they accepted. Certainly millions ol 
lives and billions of dollars would have been saved. 
There would have been no Versailles, no “reparations,” 
no world-wide depression, no “bleeding frontiers,” no 
Hitler, no Communist Russia, and no European war 
today. 

Leaders of the present belligerents would do well to 
recall these facts when another pope calls on them to 
seek a peaceful solution of their differences. 


Papal 
Peace Efforts 




































xn of the most ex- 
licit recommendations in 
the Papal Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno, is 
that the workers “become 
sharers in some way of 
the ownership, or man- 
agement, OF profits” of 
industry. Unlike Lenin, 
Pius XI considered that 
society would benefit from 
a much wider distribu- 
tion of wealth and in- 
come. Collectivization, in 
the eyes of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, meant concentra- 
tion of political and fi- 
nancial control. Sharing, 
on the other hand, meant 
social security for the 
worker and his family. 
“Working” and “owner- 
ship” it was suggested 
should be almost synony- 
mous terms. 

Distribution of income 
sounded like a_ lovely 
theory and nothing more 
as long as red ink splashed 
all over the pages of an- 
nual corporation reports. 
“How can you divide a 
melon that 
has withered 
on the vine?” 
This was the 
plaint of busi- 
ness men and 
manufactur- 
ers who were 
struggling to 
meet payrolls 
and keep their plants open in the 
hope that conditions would improve. 

Quickly scoring another point, the 
industrialists added: “What we 
would like now are worker-investors 
who would be willing to share our 
losses. Gross revenue doesn’t begin 
to cover operating expenses. Before 
we can have a sharing of profits we 
must declare a few dividends. You 
can’t cut up the skin of the bear 
until you’ve caught the bear!” 

At the threshold of a new fiscal 
year, it is fair to weigh the merits 
of this challenge. What is the profit- 
and-loss position of industry? Are 
the directors and owners of indus- 
tty operating at a loss or are they 
sitting at the receipt of custom? Is 
the current trend toward concentra- 
tion or distribution of wealth? 

Year-end statements of more than 
one thousand representative corpo- 
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Workers for 850 American corporations are at present reaping 
the benefits of various profit-sharing devices 


Workers Protit! 


Through Various Profit-Sharing Arrangements Millions of 
Workers Have Finally Achieved the Status of Partial Partners 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


rations show the astounding increase 
of three hundred per cent in divi- 
dend payments to _ stockholders. 
Since substantial sums were voted 
for surplus and reserves, the amount 
of profit exceeded this percentage. 

Shareholders were voted $662,922,- 
108 by 1,163 corporations. The total 
compared with $210,884,738 for 819 
corporations in the preceding re- 
port. In five cases only were divi- 
dends omitted, while in forty in- 
stances dividends were resumed. 
Increases were more numerous than 
reductions. Financial journals re- 
ported that the dividend picture re- 
flected “the sharp improvement in 
business since mid-year.” 

In other words, it is important to 
realize that industrial America is 
once more in an ascending spiral of 
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production and profits. 
Nowhere was this fact 
more dramatically por- 
trayed than in the trans- 
portation manufacturing 
field. A survey of eighty 
companies revealed that 
the net gain in profits was 
five and one-half times 
greater this year than in 
1938, representing a per- 
centage increase of four 
hundred and forty-eight. 
Sales in the domestic mar- 
ket accounted for prac- 
tically all this improve- 


ment, thus minimizing 
the effect of a world war 
economy. 


Spectacular as are these 
results, they are scarcely 
unique. Once before in 
this generation we were 
treated to the spectacle of 
rich plums on the divi- 
dend tree. The three 
years which immediately 
preceded the stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 were 
notable for soaring prices 
and a blizzard of divi- 
dend declarations. Some 
corporations, 
such as Gen- 
eral Motors, 
prospered to 
such an ex- 
tent that they 
were not only 
able to enrich 
stockholders 
by a five-to- 
one share split-up but also piled up 
the enormous surplus of two hun- 
dred and twelve million dollars. 

As a result, the company rode out 
the economic storm with a minimum 
of inconvenience for the directors 
and owners, although the same opti- 
mistic statement cannot be made 
about the thousands of automotive 
employees who were thrown on the 
county, state and nation for relief. 
If we learn anything from the 1920- 
1929 experience, we should have de- 
cided that a surplus is just as im- 
portant for the worker as for the cor- 
poration. And surplus is only drawn 
from income! 

Pope Pius XI knew this, and that 
is why the late Pontiff recommended 
that more, not less property be 
lodged in the hands of the laborers. 
His Holiness, Pius XII, shows his zeal 
for the same ideal when he speaks in 
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the Summi Pontificatus of the har- 
mony between “the laws that govern 
the life of faithful Christians and 
the postulates of a genuine humane 
humanitarianism.” In the next 
clause, the Supreme Shepherd stresses 
the need for “unity and mutual sup- 
port.” Unless humanitarianism is to 
remain merely a name, it is obvious 
that respect must be paid to the 
claims of the worker for a family 
wage that will tide him and his chil- 
dren over periods of depression and 
unemployment. To what avail is it 
to the automobile worker in Detroit, 
who gains fifteen dollars a day from 
Chrysler, or General Motors, or 
Ford, as long as the rush season is 
at its height, but who, in counting 
up his income on a yearly basis, finds 
he has received between twelve and 
fourteen hundred dollars, a sum 
which leaves no margin for life in- 
surance, vacation projects or cul- 
tural pursuits? 

Social scientists who have ‘arted 
the cost of housing, food ai _. taxes 
in the Detroit area, estimate that 
sixteen hundred dollars will barely 
suffice to cover the requirements of 
a family health-and-decency wage. 
[he same students of the social scene 
marvel over the fact that the Chrys- 
ler Corporation can report a profit 
jump from $1.53 a share for the first 
nine months in 1938 to $7.22 a share 
for the same period in 1939, while 
the employees of the company are 
expected to display the carnival 
spirit in view of the re- 
cent wage increases which 
are reckoned in pennies, 
not quarters or dollars. 
Speaking of the latter 
change, President K. T. 
Keller of Chrysler Cor- 
poration complacently re- 
marked: 

“We are pleased to be 
able to give the wage in- 
crease, which we expect 
will amount to about $5,- 
000,000 a year.” 

This “one - big- happy 
family” statement was re- 
leased to the press on 
November 29, 1939. On December 1 
of the same year, the financial pages 
of the great metropolitan dailies re- 
ported that net profit for nine 
months only had aggregated $31,- 
103,118. In other words, a five mil- 
lion dollar melon was split up 
among thousands of employees, 
whereas hundreds of stockholders 


(some of them owners of thousands 
of shares) divided up a melon six 
times as large. To be sure, the latter 
take the risk of business losses, but 
the workers run the much more seri- 
ous risk of accident, illness, or pro- 
tracted lay-offs. President Keller 
would accomplish a service if he 
would publish a break down of the 
above figures, indicating clearly the 
number of people benefiting from 
dividend and wage increases. 

A brighter, more heartening fea- 
ture of the present situation is the 
practice of the two leading com- 
panies which produce electrical 
equipment. The General Electric 
Corporation just sliced up a four 
million, seven hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollar holiday melon. The 
money was distributed among 67,000 
employees. The latter had five or 
more years of service to their credit, 
sharing on the basis of twelve and 
one-half per cent of earnings avail- 
able for common stock dividends. 
Rises in the cost of living, computed 
upon the U. S. Department of Labor 
Index, are taken into account to pro- 
vide another two million, three hun- 
dred and fifty dollar bonus to the 
workers of this company. This profit- 
sharing plan has been working suc- 
cessfully for five years. 

Talking with several General Elec- 






tric employees I found widespread 
satisfaction with their participation 
in the prosperity of the corporation. 
One of the foremen remarked: 
“Since the inauguration of the new 
plan we don’t have to bother about 
any ‘speed-up’ schemes. The men 
themselves know that increased pro- 
ductivity is to their own advantage. 
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Moreover, they watch quality in the 
equipment we produce. The work of 
inspectors has been rendered almoy 
superfluous. Every employee js , 
manager under this arrangement,” 

Directors of the corporation ap 
equally enthusiastic. One of the hi 
executives told me that “employer. 
employee partnership doesn’t seem 
the impossible ideal that it appeared 
to be twenty years ago. All our men 
look forward to the day when they 
will be able to show five years’ sery. 
ice and share in the rewards, It js 
a premium on steady, reliable work. 
manship. The incentive to share jp 
the corporation’s gains is tremend. 
ous. Waste is practically unknown in 
our shops and factories. Suggestions 
from the rank-and-file are constantly 
adding to the efficiency of our meth. 
ods. Incidentally, the increased 
money pouring in at stated intervals 
enables the workers to buy more of 
the labor-saving devices of our cor 
poration for the benefit of their 
wives and children. Every wage divi- 
dend is reflected in the home!” 

In Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Elec. 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
announced that it was stepping up 
the wage bonus from four to six 
per cent for forty-five thousand en- 
ployees. The Westinghouse plan has 
been in operation for three years. 
The fortunes of 
employees go up 
or down with the 
company’s output 
and profit. Ac 
cording to this 
system, wages are 
boosted one per 
cent for every sixty 
thousand dollars 
earned above six 
hundred __ thou- 
sand; they are cut 
by one per cent for every sixty thou- 
sand dollar unit below this average. 
The year 1939 was a good one, inas- 
much as more than three million 
dollars were devoted to wage divi- 
dends. Incidentally, both General 
Electric and Westinghouse are in a 
stronger financial position than they 
were before the inauguration of the 
plan. Obviously, the two companies 
would enormously benefit by the ap- 
plication of the profit-sharing prince 
iple to all industries. 

A much more elaborate system has 
been worked out by the Carrier ail 
conditioning corporation of Syra- 
cuse, New York. This is a graduated 




























rofit-and-loss-sharing plan developed 
by Mr. James A. Bentley, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of finance, after a 
study of the best features of sixty 
different systems. 

The key to the administration of 
this project is a classification of each 
job, regardless of the individual in- 
cumbents. This means that for each 
niche in the productive phase of the 
company there is a standard of quali- 
fications, with a minimum and max- 
imum salary or wage base. The 
actual base rate paid to an employee 
in a particular job is in accord with 
his qualifications. 


acH month the company com- 
E putes average net income or loss 
for the preceding twelve months 
without reserve or reduction for in- 
come or profit taxes. Wages then are 
adjusted on a percentage basis de- 
termined by dividing twenty per 
cent of the previous twelve months’ 
average monthly net income or loss 
by the total base salaries of all em- 
ployees for the current month. The 
money disbursed to each employee 
for the current month includes his 
base wage plus the addition or minus 
the deduction of this percentage. 

Some critics may quibble over the 
loss-sharing feature of this arrange- 
ment. They would do well to re- 
member two facts: (1) the nation is 
now entering upon a period of ex- 
pansion, renewed productivity and 
larger profits, at least for those com- 
panies which have a lion’s share of 
the market; (2) experience shows 
that profit-sharing may easily trans- 
form an ailing concern into a pros- 
perous industry. 

On June 15, 1939, for example, 
the Hanna Company ceased to oper- 
ate a famous old anthracite colliery 
at Minersville, Pennsylvania. Under 
the leadership of the Reverend Fred- 
erick Traffor, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, the miners or- 
ganized a co-operative company to 
take over the mine. The workers 
agreed to donate their labor for two 
weeks and sell the coal they pro- 
duced in that period to obtain cap- 
ital. White-collar executives ex- 
pressed a willingness to join in the 
enterprise at greatly reduced sal- 
aries. Sales agencies in Boston and 
New York were persuaded to help 
in marketing the coal. The outbreak 
of war, of course, gave a fillip to the 
industry. But the bulk of orders 
came from the East, Middle West 


and Canada. Production jumped to 
more than 1,200 tons a day. 

Since September 1, five hundred 
miners have received union-scale 
wages at the rate of one day’s pay 
in stock and four days in cash. Prof- 
its will be divided as they occur. The 
whole effort is an example of what 
courage, intelligence and co-opera- 
tion can accomplish. And it justifies 
the recommendation of Pope Pius 
XI in the Quadragesimo Anno: “In 
the present state of human society, 
however, We deem it advisable that 
the wage contract should, when pos- 
sible, be modified by a contract of 
partnership.” 

In the letter, Sertum Laetitiae, 
celebrating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Catholic 
Hierarchy in the United States, Pope 
Pius XII speaks of the rich as “God's 
dispensers and providers of this 
world’s goods.” This passage refers 
to the obligation of the wealthy to 
administer their trust or stewardship 
it. the light of supernatural charity. 
In other words, “sharing” is incul- 
cated, even where the workers or the 
underprivileged make no contribu- 
tion to the productive system. How 
much graver is the duty of those who 
enjoy large incomes to “share” with 
those who assist them to amass 
wealth? 

In the same Encyclical, the Holy 
Father insists on the obligation of 
the rich to practice justice with re- 
spect to the workers and their fam- 
ilies. His Holiness declares in the 
most explicit terms that “the salaries 
of the workers .. are to be such 
that they are sufficient to maintain 
them and their families.” Since the 
most cursory examination of the 
wage-scale will demonstrate that mil- 
lions of workers are each year forced 
into debt in order to pay health or 
maternity bills, it is certain that the 
wage deficiencies will be overcome 
only by the practice of profit-sharing. 
Are not children a normal incident 
in family life? And are not employ- 
ers bound to take this contingency 
into account when they reckon up 
the year’s gains or losses? An extra 
wage dividend may constitute the 
difference between a happy and an 
unhappy family existence. 

In Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius 
XI observed that co-operation was 
already being tried “to the no small 
gain both of the wage-earners and 
of the employers.” A similar judg- 

ment is rendered by one hundred 
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clergymen of the Protestant, Jewish 
and Catholic faiths, who in a recent 
joint statement, declared: 

“A new spirit is coming over em- 
ployers’ associations. The labor 
movement, on its part, is exercising 
more responsibility for the efficient 
operation of industry than is gen- 
erally known, and is aiming at co- 
operation with the owners for the 
purpose of guiding incomes and 
prices in a new and better way.” 

The same statement recommends 
that the people be “democratically 
organized around their own work 
and ownership.” Would not the 
wider use of profit-sharing plans be 
an application of the principle of 
democratic economic organization? 
Employers’ associations working in 
harmony with labor unions and 
farmers’ marketing associations, as 
well as with professional groups, 
could easily evolve into a modern 
version of the guild system. Repre- 
sentatives of each group, meeting in 
council, could take practical steps to 
regulate production, prices, income 
and standards of work. Eight hun- 
dred and fifty corporations now 
practice profit-sharing. They could 
serve as the nucleus for national 
occupational groups. 


HE germ of the guild ideal is 
§ pot *- in the recent settle- 
ment of the workers’ strike in. the 
Chrysler factories. In establishing 
rates of production, provision is 
made for voicing claims on the part 
of employees who feel that the job 
is too fast and that the foreman is 
unable to adjust the matter. In that 
case, it is agreed that “there will be 
an examination with a union repre- 
sentative from the district in at- 
tendance, and all of the facts shall 
be made available for the parties 
dealing with the grievance.” 

In short, the worker through his 
collective bargaining agency is given 
an opportunity, adequate and equit- 
able, to safeguard his personality 
and his health from the encroach- 
ments of the machine and the me- 
chanics of mass production. It means 
that millions of workers have finally 
achieved the status of a partial 
partner. Extension of the principle 
to the realm of profits will do much 
more to eliminate the status of the 
employee as a “hired hand.” Profit- 
sharing, “shares” for labor, means 
the end of wage slavery. Workers 
profit! 
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President Roosevelt is greeted by Paul McNutt, while F arley and Garner “talk it over.” A battle is going on be- 
hind the scenes between New Dealers and conservatives over the selection of a Democratic nominee for President 


Thunder Uver Capitol Hill 


- 
‘in opening of a new session of 
Congress is always the signal for re- 
sumption of hostilities in an endless 
partisan warfare. With the regularity 
of the tides, every fourth year of a 
Presidential term, this ceaseless clash 
of opposing political armies explodes 
in the fury of a major battle. From 
January until adjournment time 
pitol Hill reverberates the thun- 

of political cannonading. 
happens in this second ses- 
of the Seventy-Sixth Congress 
rtain to have a bearing upon the 
tcome of the Presidential cam- 
ign. It may well be that one or 
Presidential candidates will 
»merge, for there is no dearth of as- 
rants on the Congressional roster. 
In any event, the issues will be more 
clearly defined and the weaknesses in 
the positions of the opposing armies 
disclosed. An answer may be found 
to the question uppermost in the 
minds of political observers—can the 
New Dealers and the conservative 
Democrats continue to work in tan- 
de 


Che preceding regular session, it 


will be 
note 
left 


dissension. 


recalled, ended on a shrill 
of discord. The fall of the gavel 
one of the main armies torn by 
A faction of the Demo- 
cratic majority was challenging the 
leadership of President Roosevelt, 
their commander-in-chief. On two 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


major issues of foreign and domestic 
policy, the President and his sup- 
porters met defeat at the hands of a 
coalition of these Democratic rebels 
and the traditional Republican en- 
emy. His urgent request for a new 
neutrality act and a $3,000,000,000 
spending program were rejected. 
Gleefully, the Republicans and their 
Democratic allies hailed the defeat 
as a severe blow to the President’s 
prestige. 

Political observers began to talk of 
the possibility of a Republican vic- 
tory in 1940. The President called 
the action of the coalition a “‘des- 
perate gamble” and sat back to await 
the turn of events. He had main- 
tained that war in Europe was im- 
minent and that the business out- 
look did not justify curtailment of 
the spending-for-recovery program. 
His opponents maintained the oppo- 
site. Rashly they dismissed the pos- 
sibility of war in 1939. Spending 
they termed mere New Deal folly. 
What the country wanted was a re- 
turn to orthodox economics and fi- 
nancing, they argued. Let the gov- 
ernment relax its grip, give capital a 
chance, curb labor a bit, and the 
wheels of industry would turn again 
and the unemployed would find em- 
ployment. 

A somewhat altered situation exists 
today. In the interim between the 
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adjournment of the last and the con- 
vening of the present session, one 
of the President’s predictions had 
been justified. War had broken out 
in Europe. Fear of becoming en- 
tangled gripped the country. Con- 
gress was recalled in extraordinary 
session and became locked in con- 
flict with the President over enact- 
ment of the neutrality act that had 
been rejected in the regular session. 
By degrees the President regained 
his leadership. The coalition of Re- 
publicans and anti-New Dealers dis- 
solved. On the issue of foreign policy 
the rebels returned to the fold. 

Emboldened by these soundings of 
political opinion, the New Dealers 
renewed their demand that the Pres- 
ident announce his candidacy for a 
third term. By such diverse admirers 
as Secretary of Interior Harold, L. 
Ickes and Senator George Norris, of 
Nebraska, the country was told that 
the President alone was qualified to 
find a liberal solution of the nation’s 
domestic problems. 

To all such importunings, how- 
ever, the President returned equiv- 
ocal answers. His occasional allw 
sions to the third-term question 
were as obscure as a Delphic oracle. 

As the time approached for. the 
reconvening of Congress, word went 
out from the White House that the 
President, anxious to avoid further 
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conflict and desirous of holding the 
allegiance of the conservatives in his 
own party, had put aside all thought 
of submitting a controversial legis- 
lative program. He believed, so it 
was said, that the business upswing 
would endure longer than many of 
the New Deal economists supposed. 
He had given up the idea of con- 
tinuing spending for recovery. His 
main objective, the country was in- 
formed, would be to keep the coun- 
try out of war and strengthen its 
defenses. 

Such was the pleasant prospect the 
New Dealers held out to the Dem- 
ocrats returning for the new session 
of Congress. How could it fail to 
mollify the rebels? Why should not 
all hands forget factional differences, 
get behind the President or a liberal 
candidate of his selection, and wage 
common warfare against the Repub- 
licans? 

So thought the New Dealers. But 
if surface indications are to be 
trusted, their optimism was prema- 
ture. What they seemed to forget was 
that the specter of a third term still 
terrifies the anti-New Deal Dem- 
ocrats. They left out of their calcu- 
lations the deep aversion of many 
Democrats who are not unfriendly 
to the President to any departure 
from the traditional two-term limita- 
tion upon the incumbency of the 
executive. They discounted the de- 
termination of Vice-President John 
Nance Garner to keep his hat in the 
ring, regardless of whether the Pres- 
ident permits his name to go before 
the Convention. They took no ac- 
count of the influence of Postmaster 
General James A. Farley whose dis- 
taste for a third term exceeds his 


loyalty to the President. They mis- 
judged the steadfastness of the Dem- 
ocratic traditionalists in their deter- 
mination to control the Convention 
and name a candidate of their own 
choosing—if not Vice-President Gar- 
ner, then some other middle-of-the- 
roader. They made the mistake of 
thinking of Garner as the only Dem- 
ocrat in Congress with Presidential 
aspirations. They failed to notice 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, of 
Montana, and Speaker William B. 
Bankhead, of Alabama, lurking in 
the background, hopeful that their 
talents for leadership would not go 
unnoticed. 

So long as the threat of a third 
term hangs over the Democrats, the 
New Dealers and the conservative 
Democrats will continue their feud. 


The fundamental divergence in view- 


point still exists. There is more than 
a little mistrust on the Democratic 
side of the President’s new interest 
in budget balancing. The reciprocal 
trade treaty program, which will ex- 
pire in February unless a new au- 
thority is granted, is under attack. A 
House committee, controlled by con- 
servative Southern Democrats, is 
building a fire under the Administra- 
tion’s labor policy. Hostility to the 
National Labor Relations Board per- 
vades both Houses on both sides of 
the aisles. Proposals for new ven- 
tures in social security legislation— 
health insurance and a government 
annuity insurance system—are re- 
garded with suspicion. 

The Republicans, single-minded 
in their desire to place a Republican 
in the White House, are troubled 
only by a surfeit of aspirants for the 
honor. On the Senate side, Arthur 
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H. Vandenberg, of Michigan; Robert 
A. Taft, of Ohio; and Styles Bridges, 
of New Hampshire, are principals in 
a lively contest for the nomination. 
And in the House, Representative 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, has 
hinted broadly that he would not 
consider the Vice-Presidential laurels 
beneath him. 

But these rivalries are personal, 
not factional. On the main line of 
attack on the Administration, the 
Republicans are united. They insist 
that the United States should keep 
out of war, and what is more, ‘that 
the peace of the country would be 
more secure if the administration of 
foreign policy were entrusted to a 
Republican than if permitted to re- 
main in the hands of the President. 
They favor adequate defenses on 
land and on sea. They are against 
extravagance and spending for re- 
covery, and favor balancing of the 
budget and a return to orthodox 
government financing. They believe 
business would recover more rapidly 
if the government would let busi- 
ness alone. They denounce the Ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade treaty 
program. 

At first glance, it would seem that 
the Republican program presents no 
substantial disagreement with the 
President’s present objectives. Un- 
deniably the President seems to have 
cut the New Deal’s 1940 coat from 
different cloth than in other years. 
The budget has been pruned with 
vigor. Defense items probably will 
be twice as high as last year, as high, 
perhaps, as $2,300,000,000 for both 
Army and Navy, but the appropria- 
tions of the New Deal agencies—chief 
targets of Republican and anti-New 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler, popular among Democratic liberals as a presidential 
candidate. Senators Taft and Vandenberg, two outstanding Republican possibilities 
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Deal criticism—have been slashed. 

lf it is economy that the Dem- 
cratic conservatives and the Re- 
publicans want, it would seem the 
President is determined to let them 
have it. But the President’s oppo- 
nents mistrust him. They have al- 
ways said, and they probably will 
repeat it in the present session, that 
he always veers to the conservative 
side just before an election and as 
invariably switches to the left (a 
synonym for reckless spending in the 
Republican vocabulary) once he is 
securely in the saddle again. 

In other words, the President’s op- 
ponents suspect a trick. They are 
wondering if the economy program, 
to say nothing of the apparent shelv- 
ing of the New Deal advisers, is not 
merely pre-election window dressing. 
Can the country be sure, they ask, 
that New Deal success at the polls 
in November would not usher in 
even more radical experiments than 
have yet been proposed? They will 
be compelled, of course, to go along 
with any Administration economy 
measure, but they may be expected 
to proclaim their suspicions from the 
housetops. 

[f this is to be their strategy, it 
is quite possible they may be out- 
maneuvered. At this writing the de- 
tails of the President’s fiscal program 
have not been disclosed. But rumors 
reached the ears of troubled 
leaders of anti-Administration forces 

Democrats as well as Republicans 

that the President has been con- 
sidering a recommendation for an 
increase in taxation that would fall 
heavily on the middle-bracket in- 
comes and take in thousands who 
have never paid a personal income 
tax. He has asked his Treasury ex- 
perts, so the report goes, to devise 
tax schedules that would materially 
increase the government’s revenues 
and thus narrow the gap between ex- 
penditures and outgo. In defending 
the proposal, he has told his asso- 
ciates that, if his critics in Congress 
are sincere in their solicitude about 
sovernment finances, here would be 
an opportunity for them to prove it. 

Che alarm with which this report 
was received may well be imagined. 
Not only the Republicans and anti- 
\dministration Democrats but Ad- 
ministration leaders were terrified. 
The thought of slapping on new 
taxes on the eve of a Presidential 
election sickened them. It is one 
thing to make a to-do about balanc- 


have 


ing the budget, they argued, but 
quite another to soak the taxpayer 
in an election year. 

Next to the budget question, the 
most controversial issue that will 
come before the present Congress is 
the reciprocal trade treaty policy and 
the crop reduction subsidy program. 
Against both New Deal innovations, 
the farm belt has risen in revolt. 
A representative of the National 
Grange, one of the largest of the 
farm organizations, inveighing 
against the trade treaty program in 
Baltimore recently, called it “cock- 
eyed.” The burden of the farm belt 
complaint is that at the same time 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace has been paying out mil- 
lions of dollars to induce farmers to 
reduce production, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has been letting in 
farm products from foreign countries 
under his trade treaty program. 


ewan of the reciprocal trade 
treaty and farm subsidy policies 
has been heard many times before. 
The Senate has always resented the 
grant of authority to Secretary Hull 
to negotiate trade treaties without 
Senate approval. The Republicans 
have inveighed time and again 
against the farm subsidies, but, lack- 
ing the votes to put through an 
alternative plan, they have consist- 
ently supported every farm appro- 
priation. 

Now the Senate sees a chance to 
recapture its delegated authority and 
the Republicans are hopeful of win- 
ning back the farm belt. This prom- 
ises to be the Administration’s hard- 
est fight, for the opposition springs 
not alone from the Republicans but 
from the farm belt Democrats as 
well. One of the Administration’s 
most skillful adversaries in the war 
on the reciprocal trade treaties will 
be Senator Wheeler. He has served 
notice that he will oppose any legis- 
lation renewing the Secretary of 
State’s authority to negotiate trade 
treaties without approval of Con- 
gress. 

Defeat of the trade treaty program 
would be a severe blow to the Ad- 
ministration’s hopes of capitalizing 
on Europe’s loss of the South Amer- 
ican markets by the negotiation of 
trade treaties calculated to increase 
American sales to those markets. 
The mere suggestion, however, that 
the United States admit imports of 
Argentine beef in return for conces- 
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sions favoring American industrial 
products evoked piercing cries of 
anguish in the cattle and corn belt, 
This protest so alarmed the White 
House that Secretary Hull and Secre. 
tary Wallace were promptly sent into 
the heart of the farm belt to make 
soothing speeches. 

No preview of Congressional con- 
troversies would be complete with- 
out mention of the revelations of the 
Dies Committee. The Committee's 
carelessness in labeling New Dealers 
as Communists or Red sympathizers, 
its brushes with Mrs. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt over the supposed Com- 
munist leanings of the American 
Youth Congress and other organiza- 
tions dear to liberals, has drawn fire 
from Administration spokesmen, in- 
cluding the President himself. But 
the disclosures concerning Commu- 
nist infiltration in labor unions, in 
the schools, in government depart- 
ments, have fallen like music upon 
the ears of the Republicans and 
many of the anti-Administration 
Democrats, who have felt all along 
that the Administration was too 
tolerant in this regard. 

This Congress will be asked to ex- 
tend the life of the Committee and 
appropriate funds for continuation 
of its investigation. A more oppor-. 
tune time for a general airing of the 
Dies Committee disclosures could 
not be imagined. The Republicans 
especially may be counted upon to 
make the most of it. They will lose. 
no time in capitalizing on the re- 
sentment against Communist Rus- 
sia’s ruthless invasion of Finland. Al- 
ready their spokesmen have de- 
manded that the Administration 
sever diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet government. The Repub- 
lican National Committee took the; 
trouble to remind the nation that it’ 
was the Roosevelt administration 
that accorded the Soviet recognition. 
Three previous Republican admin- 
istrations had refused. : 

The Republicans believe they 
have an issue in the Administration’s 
refusal to withdraw the American 
Ambassador from Moscow. They are 
certain to have a good deal of sup- 
port from the Democratic side. As 
loyal a New Dealer as Senator Key 
Pittman, of Nevada, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations committee, has 
urged a diplomatic break. It is just 
possible that the Communist issue” 
may set off more fireworks than all 
the others. 





Au along the river road folks 
called Esau Unger meaner than 
quack grass and twice as aggravating. 
Quack grass just hogged the goodness 
out of the land and said nothing, 
put when Unger took what lay to his 
hand he made a noise about it, braz- 
enly, and a jest of the victim. Unger 
knew these things that were said 
about him, and cared not. They were 
never said to his bristling beard, both 
because of his ruthless strength and 
his power in money, and it gave him 
covert satisfaction that men did not 
dare to speak their minds. 

On the morning before Christmas 
Unger sat by the stove in his com- 
fortable kitchen and worked a new 
pair of laces into the high rubber 
shoes that went over his thick leg- 
gings of felt. It was just after break- 
fast and Martha Unger, worked lean 
and somewhat submissive by twenty 
years of Esau, moved from table to 
kitchen sink, clearing away the 
dishes. Esau knew, although she had 
not spoken, that there was something 
in her mind, seeking for words. 

“I'm going to chop on the spur 
of the mountain today,” he said, 
after a time. “You might as well 
put me up a lunch—it’s a waste of 
time to come back to the house for 
a warm dinner.” 

“Yes, Esau.” 

Martha spoke in,her most con- 
ciliating tones as she turned hur- 
riedly from the dishes and began to 
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prepare the 
lunch, Esau 
gave barely enough thought to her 
to realize that she was on the point 
of broaching some unwelcome sub- 
ject. 
“Tomorrow’s Christmas.”’ 
Voice was a trifle strained. 
“Uh-huh.” 
“The folks in the village is plan- 
ning to do quite a little this year.” 


Her 


Phinney came up and stood before him like a 
scared rabbit, Unger thought. “I come over to 
see about my rent, Mr. Unger,” he said nervously 


“Then the 
fools ain’t all 
dead yet.” He 
spoke calmly, 
but with the 
strength of a 
conviction 
that had been his until it had become 
part of his life. 

“The women are a-going to try and 
give a Christmas tree to each one of 
the families around here that can’t 
afford it.” She hurried her words a 
little. “Some is going to furnish one 
thing, and some another.” 

“Encouraging shiftlessness,” com- 
mented Esau as he stamped his feet 
into the rubber shoes. 


“I thought mebbe I might be able 
to give a tree.” She turned and faced 
him, unconsciously twisting up a bit 
of apron in her work-hardened fing- 
ers. “One of that little clump of 
young spruces up in the back pasture 
would do first class. They ain’t good 
for nothing else.” 

Esau grunted and stood up. In 
spite of his contempt for Martha’s 
notions these rare scenes were un- 
pleasant to him. 

“I need all them trees to make sled 
stakes out of,” he said, shortly. 

Martha’s lip quivered. It irritated 
him that it should be necessary to 
say anything more about the matter, 
but he waited for her to speak. 






































































































“It does seem as though you might 
spare one, Esau. I was figgering on 
fixing mine up for Nahum Phinney’s 
family. His wife ain’t well and they’s 
six young’uns and I don’t believe 
they've got more’n enough to eat, if 
they have that much.” 


“That good -for- nothing little 
runt!” Esau snorted out the words. 
“I hadn’t ought to of rented him fifty 
acres last fall. The first quarter of 
rent is due today but he won’t never 
be able to pay it, and if he don’t—’ 

Esau paused abruptly as he put on 
his mackinaw jacket and took the 
lunch pail from his wife. He feared 
she would guess what he had left un- 
said, and his fear was justified. 

“It wouldn’t seem Christian to 
turn him out of his house in this kind 
of weather, Esau,” she’ protested. 

Martha had struck on the two 
subjects most powerful just then to 
stir Esau to wrath: Christian and 
Nahum Phinney. He turned, with his 
hand on the doorknob, and glared 
down from his six feet three of self- 
sufficient strength. 

“Christian!” he grunted. “Tom- 
foolery! Your Christianity is like 
spoon vittles—mushy and soft for 
them that’s too old or too young to 
eat reg’ lar. It ain’t for men and wom- 
en; not if they've got any sense. 
Christmas and Christian and Nahum 
Phinney go together!” 

“That don’t make no difference!” 
Martha flared up at last. “The Phin- 
neys is human critters jest like we 
bel” 

“Human nuisances!” 

He swung out of the house, his cap 
brushing the top of the doorway. He 
was too big to be deeply angry with 
a woman, but he was deeply dis- 
gusted. 

Unger stopped at the woodshed 
and picked up an axe. He turned at 
the sound of footsteps crunching 
over the hard snow and saw Nahum 
Phinney approaching. 

Phinney came up and stood be- 
fore him for all the world like a 
scared rabbit, Unger thought. He 
looked scornfully down at the small- 
er man, who was plainly suffering 
from the intense cold despite many 
wrappings of patched clothes. Phin- 
ney dispensed with the customary 

greetings and remarks about the 
weather. 

‘IT come over to see about my rent, 
Mr Unger,” he said, nervously. “I 
sold my hay all right but they ain't 
come for it on account of the deep 


snow. Mebbe next week they can 
draw it and then I'll have a check 
that’s jest as good as cash money. I'll 
turn it right over to you and I can 
cut wood enough to pay the rest in- 
side of a month!” 

“The rent is due today,’ Unger 
replied. “If you can’t pay it you'd 
better pack up and move tomorrow, 
like a man, instead of whining about 
it.” 

“But tomorrow’s Christmas!” Phin- 
ney’s eyes widened with growing ap- 
prehension. 

“It’s the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber!” corrected Unger, grimly. 

Phinney swallowed two or three 
times and fumbled his hands together 
before he went on. 

“Little Emmy, one of my young’- 
uns, is sick,” he said, rather dragging 
the words. “She was getting kind of 
worse when I left home and it don’t 
seem like it would be right for to 
make us get out and move with a sick 
young’un, especially on Christmas.” 

It was the reiteration of Christmas 
that further hardened Unger. Other- 
wise he might have yielded a few days 
in order to get rid of the matter and 
get to work. 

“I didn’t make the young’un sick, 
did I?” He threw the axe over his 
shoulder preparatory to moving 
away. “"Tain’t my fault you ain’t 
more forehanded, is it?” 

He glared at Phinney. 

“Why didn’t you look ahead?” he 
demanded. “A feller that’s renting a 
farm is a naturally shiftless cuss or he 
wouldn’t be renting—he’d own a 
place. Why am I well fixed? Because 
I pay every dollar the day it’s due! 
And I calc’late to make other folks 
do the same. I ain’t asking no favors 
and I ain’t giving none!” 


E WHEELED sharply, walked away 
without looking back, and 
ploughed upward through the snow 
that covered his fat acres to the foot 
of Old Roundtop rising in sombre 
grays and greens against the sky. 
Unger halted at the base of one of 
the steep sides of the spur, covered 
with sturdy second and third growth 
timber. In a moment his jacket and 
mittens were off. Then, bracing him- 
self at the foot of a young maple, he 
swung the axe in a long arc, with all 
the power of his taut muscles, and 
sent its blade deep into the body of 
the tree. The axe head bit in almost 
to the helve. Two skilful jerks tore 
it loose and again it came glittering 
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down. This time thick chips flew and 
a clean, wedge-shaped cut appeared, 
A day’s work was well begun. 

A few minutes later the maple 
tottered and Unger stood aside as it 
went crashing down through the un. 
dergrowth. Dripping with sweat but 
breathing evenly, he took no rest, 
He worked up the slope, chopping 
out underbrush when he had to and 
sending tree after tree swaying might. 
ily downward. 

Well up the side of the spur there 
was an oak of considerable size, fork. 
ing out in two branches not far from 
the base. The axeman set himself to 
it with a certain zest in the conquer. 
ing of its thickness, but it was some 
time before he stood pridefully back 
and looked at a deep notch scarring 
into the heart of the tree on the 
downhill side. On the upper side 
there was another and smaller notch, 
with its apex higher in the trunk. A 
few more well-placed blows, struck 
with a good arm, would bring the 
tree down. 

Unger took a fresh grip and swung 
his axe. The first blow sent a quiver 
throughout the length of the oak. 
At the second there was an ominous 
snap and a chorus of little cracking 
noises. For the third time he drove 
his steel downward. Then came a 
mighty rending of wood and Unger, 
snapping the axe free, looked up- 
ward. 

He saw death coming down upon 
him. He had chopped, accurately 
enough, to fell the tree straight down 
the slope, but one of the great 
branches had caught in the top of a 
smaller tree and swung the oak out 
of its course just as it tottered over. 
Unger sprang backward, and might 
have saved himself had it not been 
for the stump of a little bush, no big- 
ger than a man’s finger, that he had 
lopped off not half an hour be. 
fore. His foot caught: he tripped and 
fell and rolled over with the roar of 
the falling tree like an avalanche of 
sound against his ears. As the man’s 
muscles tensed for a desperate spring 
it seemed that the heavens and earth 
thundered together. The breath 
went out of his body in one gasp. ° 

Esau Unger, face downward in the 
snow, tried to rise and could not. On 
his back and loins there was a weight 
that mocked him. He twisted and 
wriggled, digging his bare hands into 
the snow, until he could turn his 


head and glance upward. The rough . 


trunk of the oak loomed above; a 
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little hollow in the ground had saved 
Unger’s life. His body lay wedged 
into this depression by a weight that, 
given a few more inches to fall, would 
have crushed flesh and bones to 
pulp. He could move his legs and 
arms but otherwise he was held 
werless. 

Unger was not hurt so far as he 
could tell, but at the end of a few 
seconds his feeling of relief passed. 

It was no small matter to be 

pinned down by a tree. His hands 

grew cold and it was only after 

considerable exertion that 
he drew them together 
and washed his stiffening 
fingers in snow. A sudden 
chill went through him 
and he remembered that 
a flannel shirt and under- 
shirt were all his protec- 
tion against a tempera- 
ture well below zero. 
Grudgingly he admitted 
to himself that it was nec- 
essary to call for help, 
only to realize, with cold 
striking into his heart, 
that there was no one to 
hear his cries and come to his aid. 

The nearest house was Esau 
Unger’s own, down on the river road, 
and beyond that lay the house that 
Phinney rented. The strongest voice 
could not+rreach to either of them 
from the mountain-side. He had told 
Martha not to expect him for mid- 
day dinner. At best a searching party 
could not be expected until well into 
the evening and Unger knew that 
he would be frozen long before night- 
fall. He was no coward, but at the 
thought of death creeping slowly 
upon his helplessness he raised his 
voice and bellowed a call for help 
that went echoing away from the 
granite cliffs of Old Roundtop. Again 
and again he shouted and the echoes 
drifted back in feeble cries. 

Unger realized that he could keep 
alive as long as he had strength to 
struggle, for exercise would stir his 
blood again. So he began to twist and 
squirm and in that way worked up a 
little glow of heat. It seemed to him 
that he had been rolling his head and 
working his arms for indefinite years 
when a dead branch cracked. Nahum 
Phinney was standing on snowshoes 
twenty feet away, calmly watching 
his writhings. 

For a brief time the men looked at 
each other in silence. At first Unger 
was in a measure stunned by the 


All along the river road 
folks called Esau Unger 
meaner than quack grass 
and twice as aggravating 


shock of sudden deliverance, and 
then his heart misgave him that per- 


haps this was not deliverance after 
all. For Phinney did not speak nor 
stir. He stood and looked. Something 
of disinterestedness in his air chilled 
the man on the ground more than 
the cold. But although Unger was 
shaken he was not afraid and a part 
of his old contempt for Phinney re- 
turned. 

“Get me out, man!” he ordered. 
“I’m almost froze! Can’t you see 
what’s happened?” 

Nahum Phinney did not move. 
He continued to look down at Unger 
with expressionless eyes. 

“Little Emmy’s purty sick and I’m 
hurrying ‘cross lots to the village 
after the doctor,” he explained. 
“Don’t believe I got time to get you 
out, Mr. Unger. It would take quite 
a spell.” 

Esau Unger gasped with astonish- 
ment. 

“You ain’t going to leave me here?” | 
he asked. “I'll die!” 

“You knowed the tree was going to 
fall, didn’t you?” Phinney looked al- 
most accusing. 

“Course I did,” growled Unger. 
“It twisted ’round and then I stum- 
bled over a cussed root.” 

“It ain’t my fault you weren’t more 
foresighted, is it?” Phinney asked. 
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“I didn’t put the root there, did I?” 
Suddenly Esau Unger realized that 
he was being mocked with words out 
of his own mouth, and by a little 
man whom he had mentally com- 
pared to a rabbit. He was not as 
angry as he might have been, 
for cold and dread had worn 

him down. 

“You ain’t mad about this 
morning, be you?” He made 
an attempt to laugh. “Well, 
the joke’s on me, all right. 

You get me out of here 
and you can have all the 
time you want making 
that payment: say two or 
three months, if you got 
to have it.” 

He expected that this 
would settle the matter. 

“Much obliged, Mr. 
Unger, but I don’t want 
no time.” The little man’s 
voice droned monoto- 
nously. “I see Peter Sayre 
after I left you and I’m 
figgering to move onto his 
place tomorrow, Christ- 
mas. I ain’t asking no 

favors and I ain’t giving none.” 

Phinney stooped and carefully re- 
tied the thong that bound one of his 
snowshoes. Unger struggled with a 
growing belief that the other in- 
tended to leave him to die. He would 
have to beg, but it was a bitter pill 
to swallow. 

“Phinney,” he began, “I—I’m kind 
of sorry about this morning. Mebbe 
I ought to of been easy on you. Tell 
you what I'll do—I’ll give you a hun- 
dred dollars, cash money, to get this 
tree off me!” 

Then Nahum Phinney straight- 
ened up and.increased in stature 
until he was no longer like a rabbit. 
With blazing eyes he pointed one 
mittened hand at Unger. 

“You ain’t fit to live!” he thun- 
dered. “You ain’t so good as that 
tree you jest cut down! A tree don’t 
go agin its kind like you do. What’s 
God or Christmas or kindness to 
you? It’s wuth more to get the doctor 
quick for my little Emmy than it is 
to help a feller such as you be!” 

Phinney turned and started off 
with swinging stride. Unger, dazed 
and sickened and despairing, lis- 
tened as the flap of the snowshoes 
grew fainter and finally died away. 
He was doomed. A groan of impo- 
tence and self-pity shook him. Then 
the meaning of all that Nahum Phin- 
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ney had said began to take shape in 
his mind until it stood out as sharp 
and clear as the snow crystals before 
his eyes. For the first time in his life 
he wondered if God and such things 
did make a difference. He tried to 
summon back his old resolutions, 
but failed, and he let his face fall into 
the snow. He was alone with death. 

Unger did not know whether min- 
utes or hours were passing, but he lay 
quietly and waited for the end that 
he could feel descending upon him. 
He was too weak to struggle now. He 
did not blame Phinney much. His 
greatest concern was for Martha, his 
wife, and that concern took hold 
upon trivial things. It must have 
hurt her when he compared Chris- 
tianity to “spoon vittles” for that 
was the most contemptuous compari- 
son he knew how to make. There 
were other things, also, and so full 
was his mind that when the flap of 
snowshoes first came to his ears he 
doubted that the sound was real. 
Then his head was lifted and the 
voice of Nahum Phinney spoke in its 
accustomed tones. 

“I’m awful sorry, Mr. Unger,” it 
said. “I didn’t understand jest what 
I was a-doing, going off and leaving a 
human being like that. It was an 
awful mean thing to do and I hope 
you won’t lay it up agin me. It wa’n’t 
Christian, nohow.” 

Esau Unger said not a word as 
Phinney spread a coat beneath his 
head. The pinioned man was trem- 
bling from cold and exhaustion but 
these were not what kept him silent. 
He was thinking with a kind of awe 
of the thing that had brought Phin- 
ney back to the aid of an enemy 
when his child lay ill. This thing 
would have been foolishness to him 
a few hours before, but now it began 
to take hold upon his feelings and 
slowly upon his understanding. 

“It ain’t nigh so bad as I figgered, 
Mr. Unger,’ announced Phinney 
cheerfully, as he pulled off his mit- 
tens and picked up the axe. “You 
jest keep your courage up and I'll 
have you out in two shakes of a 
lamb’s tail. You was hit by one of 
them two big limbs but it’s a mercy 
you wa’n’t killed, jest the same. 
Guess I can cut a pole to pry it up, 
all right. Ain’t no bones broke, be 
they?” 

“No,” answered Unger. 

Phinney’s patter of encouragement 
was wonderfully pleasing to Esau 
and he marveled at his own thoughts. 


Christmas and Christianity and 
Nahum Phinney went together, he 
had said to his wife that morning. 
Now he remembered the words with 
astonishment at their new meaning. 
He heard the chug of the axe with a 
warmth in his heart for the despised 
little man. 

Talking and working with equal 
rapidity, Phinney, now freed from 
his snowshoes, kicked the snow away 
fromthe limb between Unger and 
the fork. Then he put down the sec- 
tion of a thick branch that he had 
cut and over it worked the end of a 
strong pole until that end was well 
under the limb that held Unger im- 
prisoned. The pole acted as a perfect 
lever. 

“If I was as big and strong as you 
be I'd jest take one hand to this and 
pull you out with the other,” chat- 
tered the rescuer, “but I ain’t, no- 
where near. ’Spose you can crawl out 
when I pry on the limb, Mr. Unger?” 

“Yes,” replied Esau Unger, and 
shut his teeth with the grim realiza- 
tion that he must drag himself out or 
most likely perish. Phinney threw his 
small weight and strength onto the 
end of the lever, the limb yielded 
and moved upward ever so little, and 
Unger, digging his clumps of hands 
into the snow, prayed for the first 
time in all his life for that which he 
had believed was his inalienably— 
strength. His great arm and breast 
muscles contracted. Slowly his body 
turned while the little rabbit-man 
at the end of the pole bore down and 
panted and clawed for a foothold in 
the snow. Unger drew himself up to 
his hands and knees only to fall down 
again. But he was free. 


r was minutes before Unger 
could stand upright, and half an 
hour before he could walk without 
an arm flung over the shoulder of 
Nahum Phinney, who had gossiped 
cheerfully as he kneaded life into 
the legs and arms of the man he had 
saved. 

“You better change all your clothes 
jest as quick as you get home, Mr. 
Unger,” he advised, “and soak your 
feet in mustard water tonight. If it 
wasn’t for little Emmy I'd go clear 
home with you. I'd jest as lief go 
anyway, if you want me.” 

“You hustle right along after that 
doctor!” ordered Unger, with a touch 
of his old manner. 

“Well, I guess mebbe I'd better,” 
replied Phinney. 
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He hurriedly bound on his snow. 
shoes and started up the slope. 

“Much obliged, Nahum!” Unger 
called out.““Almighty much obliged!” 

Phinney turned and waved his 
hand; and there was something shin- 
ing in his face that the other man 
had not seen there before. 

Unger tightened the belt of his 
jacket and went down toward the 
valley that he had thought he would 
never see again. The chill was rapidly 
going from him and his blood 
warmed. He drew deep, grateful 
breaths as he climbed the fence into 
the back pasture. There at hand 
stood a clump of small spruces, one 
of which. Martha had wanted to make 
a Christmas tree for Nahum Phin- 
ney’s children. 

Esau struck off a tree with a blow 
and went on toward home with the 
green limbs dragging behind him in 
the snow. Sight of the kitchen door 
was pleasant, and he remembered 
that Martha had wanted to have it 
painted the fall before. He felt sorry 
that he had not let her buy the paint; 
and as he made ready to go into the 
kitchen he carefully kicked the snow 
from his feet. The little hardnesses 
of his soul were melting. 

Martha Unger had just finished 
baking and Esau glimpsed many 
brown loaves and fat pies on the 
pantry broadshelf. His wife turned 
from the stove and gazed at him. 

“What’s happened?” she cried. 
“What brought you home at this time 
of day, and all over dirt?” 

“Nothing much,” he answered 
awkwardly. “I brought down that 
Christmas tree you wanted for the 
Phinney young’uns.” 

“Good Land!” The pie knife 
slipped out of her hand and clattered 
to the floor. 

“Jest as quick as I change my 
clothes,” he went on, doggedly, “I 
want you to pack up some pies and 
truck and go over to Nahum Phin- 
ney’s with me. Might take along a 
hunk of beef, too. One of the little 
gals ain’t very well and Nahum’s 
gone for the doctor.” 

It was plain that Martha Unger’s 
world was trembling. She sat down 
limply in a chair. 

“Esau Unger, you're sick!” she 
cried. “You better go right to bed!” 

“TI ain’t sick, neither!’”’ Esau bris- 
tled but he avoided his wife’s eyes. 
“Ain’t a man got a right to help his 
neighbors, I’d like to know? Ain’t 
they human critters, jest like us?” 
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CU-UPEHATIVES 


Utopia or Uelusion? 


tn scandal of Catholic social ac- 
tion, it is alleged, lies in a dis- 
unity which at times approaches 
anarchy. Communists, from motives 
which are purely natural, agree with- 
out difficulty in the execution of the 
party line, yet Catholics, although 
fortified with the strength of infalli- 
ble guidance and illumined by the 
light of the Spirit, seem only to dis- 
sipate their energy along a number 
of divergent paths. Anarchy in turn 
leads to apathy. Faced with this fact, 
we may derive some small consola- 
tion in the thought that here is the 
perfect answer to the ancient libel 
that we are a browbeaten, supersti- 
tious, and unenterprising lot. This 
thought, however, affords meager 
comfort. We need hardly kill our ef- 
fectiveness to assert our freedom. 

A timely example of Catholic di- 
vergence on social problems is found 
in our attitude toward the consumer 
co-operative movement. Here we find 
definite disagreement and even sharp 
controversy. On the one hand 
we have the several Catholic 
magazines which have car- 
tied articles on the promise of 
co-operation. In their pages, 
certain writers have taken 
the stand that it is the only 
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way out, preferable (to mention 
some of the other divergent paths) 
to industrial democracy, monetary 
reform, distributism, and economic 
reform. 

On the other hand, an editor of a 
small, energetic monthly has con- 
ducted a holy war against the co- 
operative movement. To him it is 
the first step toward the unholy 
state of Stalin. Clearly both of these 
attitudes cannot be right. It may 
well be that both are wrong. At least 
it is time to look into the problem, 
to examine the evidence adduced by 
both sides, and to try to play the 
part of an impartial observer. 

The co-operative movement is 
many-sided. It embraces almost ev- 
ery phase of economic life; produc- 
tion and consumption, marketing 
and finance. Credit unions exist to 
outwit the snares of the usurer. Mar- 
keting co-operatives aim to return to 
the farmer the allegedly exorbitant 
profits of the middleman. But to 
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most people the movement is con- 
tained essentially in what is affec- 
tionately called the “consumers’ co- 
op,” or simply “the co-op.” Other 
co-operative activities are considered 
to be auxiliary to the consumer 
movement, or to result from its ex- 
pansion. 

The consumers’ co-operative cen- 
ters around the store which is owned 
by its customers. They control it, 
and theirs is the profit or loss. In 
the co-operative store, member con- 
trol means something quite different 
from stockholder control of the cor- 
poration. Co-operative voting power 
is possessed equally by every member, 
regardless of the number of shares 
of ownership which he may have. 
Profits likewise (after a nominal pay- 
ment on the investment) are deter- 
mined, not according to ownership, 
but rather according to the use made 
of the store’s facilities. In this way, 
we are told, an ideal economic de- 
mocracy is being achieved. 

Co-operative stores usually sell at 
standard prices. Profits to members 
come, not from a lower initial cost, 
but from the annual rebates given 
to member customers in accord with 
the total amount of their purchases. 
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Price competition is for many rea- 
sons considered dangerous by most 
exponents of the co-operative ideal. 
Not only does it invite price-cutting 
reprisals, but it can often mean 
bankruptcy through faulty book- 
keeping. Retail costs. are difficult to 
estimate in advance. 


or the sake of economy, however, 

rr individual stores band together 
into a purchasing union. Co-opera- 
tive wholesale and jobbing units can 
secure the higher discounts obtain- 
able on large orders. Furthermore, 
they enable the co-operatives, in the 
event of discrimination, even to ven- 
ture upon processing and manufac- 
turing so as to obtain the necessary 
goods. Some, indeed, consider this 
last step as a part of the ultimate ob- 
ject of the movement. They visual- 
ize a consumers’ rather than a 
producers’ world, in which the profit 
motive, considered the root of eco- 
nomic iniquity, would entirely dis- 
appear. 

\ description of the co-operative 
reveals something of its objectives. 
Obviously it endeavors to obtain mi- 
economies for the housewife. 
[his is a very real motive to most 
of its English and Scottish members. 
Yet the literature on the field is im- 
patient with such bourgeois and sor- 
did objectives. While not completely 
overlooking them, it seems to con- 
sider them as lesser motives, a spe- 
cies of imperfect contrition as it 
were, which should be supplemented 
by the sublimer ideals of social re- 
veneration. 

There is a real touch of idealism 
in the co-operative movement. One 
has but to come in contact with some 
of their great leaders, such as Fath- 
Fompkins and Coady, to feel 
that here is a burning zeal not bas- 
ically different from that of a Sav- 
onarola or a Bryan. They are men 
young in soul, seeing visions, while 
lesser men, old with the cynicism of 
modern life, dream their futile 
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dreams. 

The idealism of Fathers Tomp- 
kins and Coady cannot but stir feel- 
ings of pride in the Catholic heart. 
From the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada they launched a movement 
which has had world-wide repercus- 
sions. They found these provinces 
burdened with the sense of futility 
and despair which prolonged idle- 
ness and poverty seem to breed in 
even the best of men. Farmers were 





producing much, but receiving little. 
The long hours with the angry sea 
seemed to bring but poverty to the 
fisherman. To the miner, faced with 
the uncertainty of work and the high 
cost of the necessities of life, it 
seemed that Communism alone of- 
fered a way out. 

But to these common men came 
two dynamic priests with a message 
of education and co-operation. First 
they taught these unlettered men to 
think, and from thought of this sort 
proceeded action. They thought 
hard. They realized that what they 
produced, men needed and_ paid 
dearly to obtain. Yet only a few 
scanty pennies of this money drib- 
bled through to them. They thought 
and they acted. They would sell di- 
rectly to the consumer. With the 
roughest of tools and with only hand 
labor at their disposal, they built 
ships, a lobster canning factory (the 
priests borrowed a thousand dollars 
for the equipment) , and a co-opera- 
tive store. In the case of Little Do- 
ver the profits of the first year paid 
off the entire debt on their factory. 

Economic freedom was then but 
a step to a higher life. Schools were 
built that their children might have 
opportunities which they themselves 
obtained only at the twilight of life. 
A vigorous program of credit unions 
and other co-operative enterprises 
extended their philosophy of free- 
dom through almost every phase of 
their economic activity. Now they 
were truly free, because they con- 
trolled their destiny in one of the 
most important phases of modern 
man’s life. 

A picture of this sort explains the 
idealism which pervades the co-op- 
erative movement. The spectacle of 
producers who cannot sell and con- 
sumers who cannot buy seems to call 
for one simple policy, the elimina- 
tion of the broker and the middle- 
man. Given this, it is asserted, men 
will obtain real freedom, because 
they will get control over the things 
that really matter in their everyday 
life. Political freedom with econom- 
ic slavery is a mockery of the ideal 
of Valley Forge. The Gettysburg ded- 
ication to peace eternal in a nation 
united might well be greeted with 
the cry “there is no peace, as long 
as there are starving consumers and 
idle producers.” 

Many co-operators, however, would 
extend the ideal of “no middleman” 
until they reached pure socialism. 
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They would have the consumer 
operatives ultimately in possession of 
every stage of production, so that 
nothing would remain but consum. 
ers and their worker agents. Such 
an attitude differs from the ordinary 
brands of socialism only in method, 
Communists tell us that if we wil 
but trust ourselves to the dictator. 
ship of the proletariat, the survivors 
will enjoy the blessings of a classless 
society. Socialists stigmatize profit, 
and hope by political power to ab 
sorb all industry under the aegis of 
the state. But integral co-operators 
prefer the slower infiltration which 
can be obtained, they assert, through 
the co-operative method. All would 
abolish private enterprise for profit, 
But in co-operative society, the 
worker would direct industry in his 
function of consumer, whereas in 
the socialist state he would act in 
his capacity of citizen. 

It is this element of socialism, in 
non-Catholic exponents of the move- 
ment, which inspires such violent op- 
position to the co-operative move- 
ment in certain Catholic circles. On 
the other hand, others of our faith 
feel that this movement embodies 
the only practical way of restoring 
ownership of real productive prop- 
erty to the common man. Naturally 
this latter group would repudiate 
any charge of socialism. To them, co- 
operation, far from abolishing own- 
ership, rather represents the widest 
distribution of private property ever 
attempted in modern times. 


HILE this controversy remains 
in the realm of abstract theory, 


it is doubtful whether a satisfactory 
conclusion will be reached. Until the 
argument is grounded on the bed- 
rock of fact, it will probably con- 
vince none but partisans. Under the 
cover of the general and the theo- 
retical, men can often use the same 
words to talk about different things. 
Facts too can be dangerous when 
they represent isolated and unusual 
cases or apply only in certain special 
situations. But an impartial study of 
all the facts should go far to answer- 
ing the question: what does the co- 
operative movement mean for the 
Church? 

A real study of co-operation must | 
clarify the three problems hinted at* 
in earlier columns. There is the 
economic problem: is this movement 
a real solution of our economic ills? 
Has it real vitality and universal ap- 
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plication, or is it rather the product 
of exceptional and unusual situa- 
tions? There is the question of na- 
tional morale: will these stores pro- 
duce a new type of citizen, endowed 
with the stability and _ initiative 
yhich spring from effective owner- 
ship, blessed with the energy and 
hope which arise at the sight of the 
dear horizon of security, and ready 
to renew the youth of the American 
eagle by the injection of really active 
citizenship? Finally, there is 
the religious question: does 
this movement mean social- 
im, with its consequent ma- 
terialism, subjection of the 
worker to an all-powerful 
sate and the resultant de- 
struction of all real liberty 
for the individual? 

Much can be said in fa- 
vor of the economic prom- 
ie of the neighborhood 
“co-op.” American citizens have 
read many stories in recent years 
about the miracle of Sweden. Books 
and articles have stimulated us with 
anecdotes on the hardiness of these 
modern Vikings who set forth, not 
to destroy the trade of Europe as 
did their pirate ancestors in the 
Middle Ages, but to bring about a 
new freedom and a rebirth of in- 
dustry. Marquis Childs and others 
have given us a saga of achievement, 
telling us how the killing yoke of 
monopoly was lifted and shattered, 
first in one field, and then in 
another. 

Sweden has liberated industry; 
Denmark has brought new hope to 
the farmer formerly enmeshed in the 
bonds of tenancy; Finland has per- 
fected to a high degree the lessons 
of its pioneer neighbors. Coming 
over to England, we are told of the 
immense power of the co-operative 
movement. Statistics are cited in 
abundance to prove that the great 
central bodies are the most powerful 
merchandising units in the British 
Isles, With awe we hear that even 
the annual turnover of the giant 
United States Steel Corporation must 
be rated lower than that of the lowly 
“co-op.” Finally, to clinch the argu- 


ment, there is the story of Nova. 


Scotia reborn. We learn of Com- 
munism frustrated and the dawning 
of a new day over the vast reaches of 
anew found land: 

There is another side, however, to 
this picture. The enthusiasm gen- 
erated by the exploits of the co- 


operative in other lands might be 
dampened by the question: why did 
it not do the same here? The co- 
operative movement began in the 
United States only a few years after 
the Rochdale weavers pioneered in 
England. Yet its results to date are 
not impressive. Co-operatives have 
done good work in certain fields of 




















endeavor. Success has crowned their 
efforts in rural regions and among 
certain nationalities accustomed to 
the co-operative idea. But as a whole 
they have made no impression on 
American retail trade. One can pace 
the business sections of dozens of 
our largest cities without finding any 
tangible evidence that a movement 
of this sort ever existed. The hard 
facts of the matter seem to indicate 
only a limted function of the move- 
ment at present in the United States. 


HE future does not seem too 

promising for the disciple of co- 
operation. American distribution 
methods today are quite unlike those 
faced and bettered by the early co- 
operators. They did not have to fight 
against the great economies obtain- 
able by mass production and distri- 
bution as practiced by the chain 
store and the mail order house. They 
cannot offer the variety and service 
which is demanded by the average 
American today. Ordinarily they can- 
not expect a homogeneous and class- 
conscious population which will loy- 
ally remain by the movement in its 
early years of trial. 

For the moment they can profit a 
little from the price-fixing laws of 
many states. Price-fixing impedes 
chain store competition. But this is 
small consolation for a movement 


which is supposed to better the lot 
of the consumer. Furthermore, the 
various groups which have sponsored 
such legislation will certainly apply 
it to the “co-ops,” once the latter 
make real inroads into private busi- 
ness. Thus far their very weakness 
has protected them from the or- 
ganized opposition of big business. 
Once the opposition commences, will 
their bargain-conscious customers 
pay higher prices to support an 
ideal? Will the co-operatives 
obtain a loyalty which the 
much more powerful labor 
movement has been unable 
to achieve in its efforts to 
popularize the union label? 
Realism and not hope must 
dictate our answer to these 
questions. 

There are unusual situa- 
tions wherein the co-operat- 
tive movement has real chance 

to develop in the United States. 
Many goods and services are still 
priced at outrageously high levels. 
Buying clubs may successfully bar- 
gain with the dry cleaner or the lo- 
cal hospital for group prices. Farm- 
ers can often gain a great deal 
through the elimination of the mid- 
dleman in sales and even in certain 
purchases. But sporadic efforts along 
these lines are a far cry from a na- 
tional movement which is to trans- 
form the country’s economic life. 

As a matter of fact, much of the 
present limited success of co-opera- 
tives is based on the idealism of their 
members rather than on their eco- 
nomic soundness. In many cases, 
these stores are unattractive, offer a 
poor selection, and even survive by 
the dubious methods of bad book- 
keeping and eating up of capital. 
With some members, the society is 
a hobby rather than a real business 
organization. It exists mainly on the 
basis of quiet, often unrecognized 
subsidies. By avoiding rent through 
the use of members’ houses for stor- 
age and display, by giving delivery 
service in a private car at the owner's 
expense, and by failing to charge for 
the labor expended by the zealots 
who run these stores, a_ certain 
amount of profit can be triumph- 
antly displayed each month. Such 
“profits,” however, would be chal- 
lenged by any independent account- 
ant in appraising any other business. 
Certainly methods of this sort will 
not build up a nationwide move- 
ment. 
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Che case against co-operatives as 
a universal solution of the economic 
problem may be stated simply. In 
their present state they are too small 
io compete with the economies and 
service of large business. The sacri- 
fice necessary to build them up into 
real competitors of giant industry de- 
mands on the part of a large group 
of faithful members prolonged self- 
denial for a distant hope. There 
seems to be little chance of such a 
result in modern America. 

On the basis of the facts in Amer- 
ica, it seems too much to hope for 
1 really universal acceptance of the 
co-operative ideal in the predictable 
future. As was noted above, co-opera- 
tive activity still has many outlets, 
especially rural. Buying clubs can 
do a great deal in the cities, al- 
though they must recognize the dis- 
guised subsidies often found in these 
groups. But here one must look for 
occasional economies, the correction 
of scattered abuses, the education of 
many citizens to personal activity 
and responsibility, but not for a new 
economic order. 

[t is not even clear that the phi- 
losophy of the co-operative move- 
ment is beyond attack. It is asserted 
that co-operation will restore real 
ownership to the average man. He 
will have the say in something worth- 
while, thus being master of his own 
destiny. But with human nature as 
it is, widely diffused ownership fre- 
quently leads to an opposite condi- 
tion. Where large groups own a 
single business, they usually do not 
contro] it, either singly or collective- 
ly. Control is usually vested in a self- 
perpetuating group of managers. 
Chat has certainly been shown to be 
the case with the large corporation. 
It is as often true of the large city, 
where universal suffrage has fre- 
quently permitted great corruption 
and abuse of trust. 

Finally, this has been the case with 
many co-operatives. In England, and 
often in this country, control by 
members is often an empty phrase. 
[he same group of officers remains 
in power year after year, subject only 
to perfunctory elections and auto- 
matic approval of policies. Further- 
more, this distressing result increases 
almost in direct proportion to the 
size of the enterprise. The closer that 
we come to the ideal of universal co- 
operation, the greater the chances 
that control will lodge in a self-per- 
petuating bureaucracy. Thus the ex- 


ternal achievement of the co-opera- 
tive ideal might well be destruction 
of the essence of that ideal. 

The data given above allow us to 
answer the final question: should 
Catholics oppose co-operatives as so- 
cialistic? The answer would be neg- 
ative. Were the co-operative move- 
ment to be as all-absorbing as its 
proponents hope, then the question 
of its morality might well be posed. 
Such power, under narrowly concen- 
trated control (assuming from sim- 
ilar corporate and political situa- 
tions that the rank and file would 
not exercise detailed control) might 
well be dangerous. In no land, how- 
ever, has this movement reached such 
proportions. Even at the height of 
its success, it has never seriously 
threatened the continued existence 
of private business. Furthermore, 
even such limited success does not 
seem probable for America. It hard- 
ly seems necessary, then, to fight a 
movement for dangers which seem 
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To a forthcoming issue of 
THe Sicn Father John F. 
Cronin, S. S., will contribute 
“The Economics of the Spirit.” 
This outstanding American 
Catholic Sociologist will discuss 
a new movement among Cath- 
olics for an exclusively personal 
and spiritual approach to the 
Social Problem. 


completely out of the question in 
our land. The weakness and limita- 
tion of the co-operative removes its 
possible danger. 

There is, then, a field for Catholic 
support of the co-operative move- 
ment. If we can repeat the experi- 
ment of Nova Scotia and bring new 
hope to some blighted, despairing 
region of fishermen, farmers, or coal- 
miners, we shall be doing well in- 
deed. As for the cities, buying clubs 
of students and similar groups may 
well make substantial savings. Mass 
buying is always economical, com- 
pared with small, scattered pur- 
chases. In this lies the future growth 
of such clubs. But to attempt to pit 
the feeble efforts of such groups 
against the power of the chains or 
similar enterprises is inviting only 
trouble and eventual bankruptcy. 

It may even be that an honest and 
candid appraisal of the weaknesses 
of the co-operative would, paradox- 
ically, give it strength. Zealous advo- 
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cates of the method, instead’ 
dissipating their moral energy ¢ 
advised schemes, would concentf 
their efforts upon really satisfac 
endeavors. They would not try 
interfere with present large-scale 
tribution units either in the cities 
in the country. Instead they 
ferret out trades or services wh 
there is an obvious disproportion 
tween retail costs and reasona 
costs of production and distributj 
They would then center their ag 
ities around such clearly necesg 
endeavors. 4 
Selective application of the cog 
erative method would call for’ 
tense propaganda in some parts) 
the land, and a discriminating 
hesitating approach in others. Ge 
erally speaking, caution should } 
the motto in large industrial citig 
On the other hand, there ag 
blighted farm and mining regiony 
in the United States which seem 
present an inviting parallel with 
Nova Scotia. Here is a direct chal 
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lenge to our resourcefulness. nominee 
There are regions where other 
phases of co-operation might be em ; 
phasized, with less stress upon the HE 
consumer aspect. Thus in the South, Soviet 
with its tragic shortage of capital least 0 
and its consequent subjection to reduce 
Northern financiers, some variation among 
upon the credit union plan might be nil, T 
of great service. In this case the lured 
credit union would not need to con- grown 
fine itself to small loans, but might § astoni: 
well enter the field of capital finane- has tl 
ing of new industry. Abandoning confus 
any dogmatic predilection of co-op- tate, V 
erative ownership, it might become count! 
an auxiliary to a broad scheme of hounc 
regional self-sufficiency. A flexible ar- in ot 
rangement of this type might well gratin 
restore independence to large re tegrat 
gions. in th 
Co-operative idealism, then, needs woulc 
a leavening of realism. It must de- deed, 
velop in accord with the actual prob- Comr 
lems and the concrete situations of thizer 
the United States. Blind fidelity to sertix 


methods and objectives which were Be 









worked out to meet quite different reaso 
circumstances will reduce the move- Mary 
ment to impotence and futility. It inclit 
must rather be the answer to out draw 
needs and our difficulties. We can they 
learn from others but we must not. peal 
be dominated by them. Given such. pro 
a realistic, selective attitude, then. sum 
the co-operative movement will be- . Wo 
come a vigorous, thriving branch of trin 
the broad tree of social justice. das: 
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jm devious foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia has produced at 
least one salutary result. It has 
reduced Communist’ influence 
among Negroes to practically 
nl. That Negroes who were 
lured toward Marxism have 
grown cold and hostile is hardly 
astonishing. Kremlin diplomacy 
has thrown Communists into 
confusion everywhere they agi- 
tate, with the result that in some 
countries the party is being 
hounded out of existence while 
in others it is rapidly disinte- 
grating. As the process of disin- 
tegration is strikingly apparent 
in the United States, Negroes 
would be queer Americans, in- 
deed, if they remained loyal to 
Communism while white sympa- 
thizers and fellow travelers are de- 
serting the party in legions. 

Besides, Negroes have a special 
teason for rejecting the overtures of 
Marxism, toward which they once 
inclined friendly ears. Negroes were 
drawn toward Communism, when 
they were attracted at all, by an ap- 
peal conspicuously different from the 
Propaganda prepared for white con- 
sumption. White workers were 
wooed with straight Marxian doc- 
ttine—the liberation of the working 
dass from economic slavery by the 


nominee of the Communist Party. A Negro is nominated as Vice-President in an effort to lure Negroes into the Communist Party 
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By THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


class war. Among Negroes, the “party 
line” placed the emphasis on action 
rather than ideology. Communists 
fought in the courts and in street 
brawls to help Negroes obtain their 
political and civil rights. 

The Scottsboro case is a classic 
example of Communist action to re- 
lieve colored citizens of the perpet- 
ual menace of legal lynching. The 
comrades were so fervent, or at least 
so noisy, in condemning race preju- 
dice on all fronts that many Negroes 
were more than half persuaded that 
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perhaps Communism could and 
would rid the world of inter- 
racial injustice. 

Stalin’s entry into the arena of 
power politics suddenly disillu- 
sioned them. When Negroes saw 
Communist Russia making a war 
alliance with Nazi Germany, in 
which brutal persecution of a 
minority race is a major tenet of 
national policy, they realized 
that Marxian professions of sym- 
pathy for oppressed peoples are 
a fraud. They are a bit grateful 
to the Great Red Father for ex- 
posing his hand just when he 
did, feeling that they have barely 
escaped the fate of being sold 
down the river. 

It is not the intention of these 
remarks to suggest that multi- 

tudes of Negroes are forsaking Com- 
munism. That would be impossible, 
as no considerable number of colored 
citizens were ever members of the 
party or sympathetic toward its eco- 
nomic program. It is true that scared 
conservatives, especially those with 
sins of race discrimination on their 
consciences, were under the impres- 
sion that Negroes were flocking to 
Communism because it promised 
them the fair play they are denied 
in the existing order. The Reds were 
smart enough to play upon the fears 
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of the frightened reactionaries. The 
fact is, Negroes were probably less 
susceptible to Marxian propaganda 
than any other class of Americans 
except the so-called pure native stock. 

Communists made it appear that 
Negroes were succumbing to their 
blandishments. Large numbers of 
black faces could be seen at 
party rallies. Colored workers 
marched in Communist parades. Un- 
initiated observers would not suspect 
that the presence of Negroes in leftist 
company was the result of a trick. 
A dusky stooge, not known to be a 
Communist, would organize a rent 
strike, a mass meeting to protest 
against some flagrant act of discrim- 
ination or a Save-Angelo-Herndon 
parade. At a pre-arranged moment, 
a swarm of comrades 
would appear with 
their red neckties, rev- 
olutionary slogans and 
clenched fists raised 
above their heads. 
Agents of the Comin- 
tern have even been 
known to adopt a pa- 
rade taking place in 
honor of Father Divine. 

Most of the parades 
ind meetings, which 
the Communists turned 
into “demonstrations” 
of the “solidarity” of 
white and black work- 


ers, were really not 
Communist gatherings 
at all; at least the 
Negroes who attended 
them did not know 


they were. The colored 

participants thought the meeting or 
procession was intended to achieve 
some immediate and concrete objec- 
tive, such as raising funds to prevent 
a fugitive Negro from being extra- 
dited to Georgia where he would 
probably be lynched. If the Reds 
were willing to co-operate toward 
that end, the Negroes were willing 
to co-operate too. If the meeting 
degenerated into a_ succession of 
harangues about overthrowing capi- 
talism and liberating the working 
class the dark brethren in the crowd 
began to drift toward the door. If the 
‘demonstration” happened to be a 
parade against something, the col- 
ored marchers would discover that 
their bunions were hurting and fall 
out of line. The Reds found it ex- 
tremely difficult to interest Negroes 
in the emancipation of the working 


class. Race prejudice had already 
emancipated too many Negroes from 
work. 

Coercion was frequently employed 
to compel Negroes to accept the 
Marxian creed, or to pretend that 
they had accepted it. Numerous 
Reds, by boring from within, man- 
aged to get themselves into positions 
of authority in the administration of 
relief. It was whispered that relief 
clients who joined up with the Work- 
ers’ Alliance, which according to gen- 
eral belief was dominated by Com- 
munists, could be sure of remaining 
on the rolls and probably receive 
larger checks. Whether the Alliance 
was actually able to dispense nepot- 
ism does not matter. The mere rumor 
that it could was sufficient to induce 


Prayer for Epiphany 


By CLIFFORD J. LAUBE 


Still shines Thy star of messianic truth; 
Still flock Thy faithful to their Bethlehems; 

But fiercer Herods snatch at holy youth 
With darker malice, subtler stratagems. 


Father, be thanked: Thy truth is still confessed; 
And still Thy shielded altars hide the Feast. 
But grant us wakeful shepherds in the West 


And Christ-crowned wise men in the angry East. 


many Negroes, and many more 
whites, to seek membership. 

It is believed that in some depart- 
ments of WPA, notably the writers’ 
project, Communists in key positions 
of control instituted a literal reign of 
terror. Communist writers and fel- 
low travelers were sure of their jobs 
and could expect promotion. Non- 
Communist writers were in constant 
fear of being kicked off the payroll. 
Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Negroes, innocent of 
the slightest knowledge of “dialecti- 
cal materialism,” became enthusias- 
tic Marxians. 

A salient fact of the Communist 
drive to win colored converts is that 
not a single prominent Negro leader 
has ever been known to embrace the 
Marxian creed. The colored candi- 
dates whom the Reds nominate for 
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Vice-President, congressman, lieuten. 
ant governor or what not, may 
pear important to white people, by. 
cause they are running for impo. 
tant offices. Informed Negroes knoy 
that in their own race they are no. 
bodies. Uninformed Negroes do not 
know they exist—until their pictures 
appear on election posters. 

That a few talented Negroes haye 
become Marxians cannot be denied, 
For instance, Langston Hughes, a 
gifted young poet and novelist who 
may some day become great. Claude 
McKay, also a poet and novelist, was 
once an outstanding Negro Commu. 
nist, but presently seems to be back. 
sliding towards a kind of Negro 
nationalism. Angelo Herndon has 
written a book, but his talent for 
martyrdom seems to be 
far in excess of his tal. 
ent for art or leader. 
ship. Richard Wright 
is another writer whos 
stories, extremely “class 
angled,” have been sen- 
sationalized in Com. 
munist quarters, A 
scant half dozen names 
virtually completes the 
brief roster of colored 
men of ability who 
have enlisted under the 
red flag. 

Opposed to them 
stand thousands of 
acknowledged leaders, 
many of them men of 
national prominence, 
who have consistently 
warned the masses of 
their race that Marx. 
ism is a snare and a delusion. Their 
reasons for opposing Communist 
propaganda are as various as those 
current among white men of good 
will. Some are revolted by Marxian 
atheism, some detect the false psy- 
chology inherent in Communist 
philosophy and strategy, some think 
the goal of Communists is an Utopia 
that could only be reached and main- 
tained if men were angels instead of 
what they are. The opposition to 
Marxism prevalent among Negro 
leaders sifts down to the educated 
laity of the race. Parlor pinks are not 
unknown among black intellectuals 
but they are far fewer than among 
the white élite. 

Negro leaders deserve high credit 
for preventing a mad rush of perse 
cuted black folks into the Commw 
nist camp. If the leaders, or an im 
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rtant faction of them, had yielded 
to the persuasions of Red agitators, 
the Negro masses would have fol- 
jowed them pell mell. 

While most colored leaders were 
too busy with their own work to 
make anything more than a cursory 
study of Communist principles there 
were not a few who could quote 
Marxian literature by book and 
page. They were unanimous in re- 
jecting the theory of social recon- 
struction by the class war The ad- 
vances Negroes have made since the 
abolition of slavery have been 
achieved by conciliation and gradual 
adjustment, mainly in periods of 
peace. Any scheme for making the 
world perfect that is based on class 
hatred, or any other kind of hatred, 
would retard the progress of the race 
and perhaps deprive Negroes of the 
gains they have already made. 

If Marxism is unconvincing in 
theory it is even less attractive in 
action. Colored observers, like all 
sensible and decent-minded men, are 
perplexed and horrified by the 
“purges” which are incessant in Red 
Russia. It is true that history is 
crowded with instances of govern- 
ments slaughtering their malcon- 


tents and enemies; for no govern- 


ment can, at least no government 
will, tolerate sabotage of its author- 
ity. In the Communist “purges” the 
very conspirators and agitators who 
made the Red regime possible are 
butchered wholesale. And for such 
fantastic reasons! Men like Hoelz, 
Dombal and Radek, who spent years 
plotting the overthrow of capitalist 
governments, frequently in jail or 
exile, always hounded by secret po- 
lice and Cossacks, were executed for 
being capitalist spies. To the colored 
student, this is as amazing as if Gen- 
eral Grant, when he became Presi- 
dent, had ordered the court martial 
of Charles Sumner, Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, Fred Douglas, General Meade 
and Henry Ward Beecher for con- 
spiring with the Confederates during 
the Civil War. Or if President John 
Adams had charged George Wash- 
ington with being a British spy. 

The scarlet record of Communist 
activity in Europe, outside Russia, 
reads like a chapter in a horror story 
written by a sadistic lunatic. The col- 
ored student knows that for the last 
twenty years all Communist action 
everywhere in the world has been 
dictated and directed by the Comin- 
tern, or Third International. He 


knows, too, that the Comintern is 
nothing more than a front for the 
Russian Government. 

While posing as the liberator of 
exploited classes and the protector 
of minority races in theory, Red Rus- 
sia has been conspicuously indiffer- 
ent to their fate in practice. Stalin 
has offered no haven to the perse- 
cuted Jews driven out of Germany. 
Communist apologists explain that 
German Jews are capitalist-minded 
and Russia does not want to receive 
more unfriendly elements within her 
borders. But what about the Spanish 
refugees rotting in French concentra- 
tion camps? Most of them were at 
least fellow travelers and many of 
them were active Communist agita- 
tors. All of them are still guests of 
dubious French hospitality. 

The divagations of party strategy 
tie in perfectly with the master- 
policy of Moscow diplomacy which 
directs the moves of its stooges 
through the Comintern. The serpen- 
tine trail is so involved that it is 
simply beyond the power of the non- 
Communist mind to understand it. 
In pre-Hitler Germany the Reds co- 
operated with the Nazis in street 
fights and in the Reichstag. After 
Hitler rose to power, largely because 
he had convinced the middle classes 
that he alone could “save” them from 
Communism, Moscow diplomacy be- 
came or pretended to be anti-Fascist. 
In 1935 the Comintern adopted a 
program of co-operation with all 
progressive groups which were com- 
batting the rise of Fascism in coun- 
tries in which it was not already 
established. In France the Commu- 
nists joined in a “popular front.” In 
the United States, Reds organized 
Leagues of Democracy against War 
and Fascism, and supported the New 
Deal. Now the policy of the Kremlin 
swings full circle and is again sup- 
porting the German Nazis. 

Informed Negroes were no more 
surprised by the Moscow démarche 
than informed white people. But the 
masses were astounded. It is a tribute 
to the hard common sense of the 
Negro masses that they never recog- 
nized any difference between the 
policy of the Russian Government 
and that of the Communist Party, in 
spite of Herculean efforts of the com- 
rades to convince them of the con- 
trary view. When the radio informed 
them that Russia had made an al- 
liance with Germany they inter- 
preted the event to mean that Com- 


munists and Nazis had reconciled 
their ideological differences. Essen- 
tially they were right. Both Nazis and 
Communists have been trained to 
take orders from the top without ask- 
ing questions. 

If Stalin and Hitler can form a 
pact of mutual assistance, there are 
ample grounds for assuming that 
Earl Browder, or whoever happens 
to be the current satrap of the Amer- 
ican Communist party, may at some 
future time make a deal with the in- 
cumbent Fuehrer of the race-hating 
German-American Bund. The thing 
could happen tomorrow if the orders 
come from Moscow and Berlin. Com- 
munists may form other strange 
pacts. The minute the word comes 
from the front office in the Kremlin, 
American Communists will forget 
their slogans about “self-determina- 
tion for the black belt” and join the 
Ku Klux Klan in a crusade to make 
America white, Protestant and dry. 
In which event Negroes will find 
themselves shoved even further back 
into the interior of the doghouse 
than they are now. 

The discovery that Communism 
recognizes no principle but expe- 
diency did not cause a wild rush of 
Negroes to East 12th Street to turn 
in their membership cards, for only 
a handful of Negroes had ever joined 
the party. The few Negroes gullible 
enough to fall for Communism will 
probably retain their faith in it. But 
the masses of the race, who gave the 
Communists credit for being sincere 
in their efforts to help them, now 
know that the interest of Reds in the 
Negro problem was merely a vote- 
catching ‘device dictated by the 
master minds in Moscow. 

Negro leaders, too, feel more 
assured in their antagonism to 
Communist dogma. While always op- 
posed to Communism in principle 
and action, many of them felt that it 
might come in handy as a final refuge 
in a social emergency. If Fascism 
should become a real menace in 
America Negroes could turn to Com- 
munism as the lesser evil. Leaders 
and masses alike are now disillu- 
sioned. They know that no minority 
group can depend on Communism 
to save it from Fascism, just as the 
white middle class has learned not 
to depend on Fascism to save it from 
Communism. It is probable that 
white people have not learned their 
lesson. It is certain that Negroes 
have learned.it well. 





A GROUP of convicts tore down 
in old section of the Clinton Prison 
wall at Dannemora, New York, last 
Spring—a job most inmates would 
find pleasant enough—but these men 
were not making a “break.” They 
used the salvaged stone to erect a 
chapel for themselves within the 
walls, a chapel built by prison in- 
mates for prison’ inmates, in honor 
of the greatest Thief of all time— 
Dismas, the Good Thief, who even- 
tually “stole” heaven itself. 

Long known as the Siberia of 
\merica because of its climate and 
‘long-termers,” this prison near the 
Canadian border of New York 
State was the scene of Church and 
penal history in the making when, 
on July 23, 1939, His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Francis J. Mon- 
aghan, Bishop of Ogdensburg, pre- 
sided at the cornerstone ceremony 
for the only chapel of its kind in a 
maximum-security prison in the 
United States. On that day more 
than ore thousand inmates, officials, 
and interested friends participated 
in the outdoor services which in- 
cluded the Confirmation of seventy- 
one inmates. 

Thus Clinton Prison, one of the 
pioneers in inmate education, again 
assumed leadership in the correc- 
tional field by recognizing so con- 
cretely the virile part religion plays 


Prisoners at work building the Chapel of the Good Thief at Dannemora 


Chapel of the Good Thief 


By WALTER W. FITZPATRICK 


in man’s social as well as spiritual 
salvation. Even though this chapel 
is being constructed entirely by pri- 
vate subscription, without cost to the 
State, the prison authorities coop- 
erated freely by granting a suitable 
site within the walls and by fur- 
nishing the labor of hundreds of 
eager and talented workers. 

The Chapel of the Good Thief 
contains such items as an_ historic 
sixteenth-century altar valued at 
$20,000 before which the doughty 
Magellan worshipped on his event- 
ful cruise; an electric organ costing 
almost half as much, donated by 
two Jewish businessmen; and nu- 
merous examples of benevolence and 
aid on the part of individuals, rich 
and poor, Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic, to whom the idea and purpose of 
the chapel appealed. 

The story, however, belongs emi- 
nently to Reverend Ambrose R. 
Hyland, the young, genial Prison 
Chaplain, whose chief fun consists 
in working twelve to fourteen hours 
a day for the welfare of his lads 
behind Dannemora’s gray walls. 

Father Hyland was appointed 
Chaplain of Clinton Prison on Aug- 
ust 1, 1937. His first sermon was 
given in the old auditorium, a large 
room on top of the old mess hall, 
formerly used as a hospital ward. 
The auditorium was a drab place, 
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used by all denominations, with the 
added features of being hot in sup. 
mer and cold in winter. Radiator 
used to clang therein with a gay 
disregard for propriety and th 
speaker’s vocal chords. The altar was 
only a temporary affair and ther 
were, of course, no statues or relics, 

Above all, the atmosphere of 
prison rather than of church nece 
sarily predominated; guards had 
rosaries in one hand and clubs in the 
other; mess hall noises, hospital 
noises, in fact all the conglomerate 
institutional noises seemed to wend 
their way into the place and com 
mune with the noises of other days 
long dead and gone. That the men 
overcame unavoidable distractions 
and found solace in their weekly 
services is a tribute to the men then. 
selves, and to their Chaplain. 

A week or so after his appoint 
ment, Father Hyland broached his 
idea at luncheon. “If our men could 
occasionally. live in a different at 
mosphere,” the new Chaplain was 
saying, “an atmosphere of peace, 
nearness to God . . . hundreds would 
get on the right track by themselves.” 
Father Hyland went on: “. . . a real 
chapel, within prison walls, where a 
man could spend a few minutes en 
tirely apart from prison and walk 
out of the chapel stronger and hap 
pier.” The same speculative look on 
the young priest’s face returned 
many times thereafter in months to 
come. 

It did not take Father Hyland 
long to lay his plans before the late 
Bishop Conroy of Ogdensburg, whose 
sanction enabled the Chaplain to 
take his strange request to Edward 
P. Mulrooney, then Commissioner 
of Correction, at Albany. From then 
on the chapel preparations pre 
gressed rapidly, with Father Hyland 
cheerfully assuming the brunt of the 
work. So much so, in fact, that he 
eventually spent more than a month 
on a hospital bed and barely escaped 
the scythe-swinging gentleman by 4 
narrow margin. 

This ambitious project aroused 
popular interest. The late Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes, beloved “Cardinal 
of Charities,” summoned Father Hy- 
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land to New York and presented him 
with his first and largest donation, 
check for $5,000. Bishops of nearby 
dioceses contributed to the little 
fund. Outstanding figures in the 
sport and social worlds were glad to 
helpathe cause.. Columnists com- 
menteg. on the splendid job to which 
the “Dannemora Padre” had dedi- 
cated himself, and small donations 
from all sections assured the Chap- 
jain that the building could be 
started. 

Father Hyland drove to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and talked things over 
with Frederick Vernon Murphy, the 
distinguished architect who has been 
honored frequently by the Church 
for outstanding charitable work. Mr. 
Murphy agreed to draw up the 
plans, free of charge. His associate, 
Robert Weppner, flew to Danne- 
mora to look over the site, and very 
shortly thereafter plans for the new 
chapel reposed on Father Hyland’s 
desk. 

In the summer of 
1938, less than one 
year after taking over 
his new duties, the 
Chaplain’ saw ground 
broken. Cold weather 
delayed actual con- 
struction until the 
Spring of 1939. At the 
current writing it is 
estimated that the 
work. will be suffi- 
ciently completed by 
the summer of 1940 
for the chapel to be 
dedicated and _ put 
into use. 

The structure will 
compare favorably 
with most “outside” 
churches. Gothic in 
style and picturesque 
in its setting in the 
foothills of Danne- 
mora Mountain, in- 
side the North Yard, 
it stands 132 feet long 
and 52 feet wide, with 
a seating capacity of 
1200. Its fourteen 
Massive windows, 
each made up of huge, individual 
stone segments, hand-fashioned, will 
be encased in stained glass. The 
Magellan altar, donated by Mrs. V. 
L. de Latrobe of Washington, will 
loom majestically in front of pews 
made by inmate craftsmen. 

Wood-carvings and religious paint- 
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Drawing of Dismas, the Good Thief, by an inmate of Clinton Prison 
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@ The New York League for the Separation of Church and State 
has instituted court action to stop construction of the Chapel of the 
Good Thief at Clinton Prison, Dannemora, as well as the trade school 
building being erected at Elmira Reformatory, although funds for 
the erection of these buildings were collected by their respective 
Chaplains. 
@ Commenting on this action, the Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop ~ ! 
of Rochester, N. Y., says very well: “Teachers, judges, social leaders 
and students of the problems of correction, irrespective of their 
religious beliefs, all concede the saving influence of religion, and it 
is most regrettable that these men and women who are giving their 
lives and energies to the development of the highest type of Amer- 
ican citizenry can be balked in their efforts by a group whose 
activities at least smack of Soviet influences.” 
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ings by “lifers’’ whose works have 
been warmly praised at exhibits in 
New York City, will decorate the 
walls. To beautify the adjoining 
landscape as well, another group, 
studying horticulture, will plant and 
tend the Garden of the Good Thief. 
Rarely has a church been built with 
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the spirit and eagerness displayed 
by these workers. 
For obvious reasons it. would be 


_ difficult to set an appraised value on 


the chapel. The writer has heard 
experts set it at $125,000 and others, 
equally expert, at $150,000 and more. 
The actual cost ought to run about 
one-fifth of the latter amount be- 
cause of economies effected. The 
great expense of labor, naturally, is 
not incurred; the locale is rich in 
stone; and Father Hyland’s sorties 
in search of steel and cement have 
been known to wear down strong 
men to a state of helplessness. 

The erection of the. chapel at 
Dannemora offers much encourage- 
ment when we realize the need of re- 
ligion in combating crime. Out of 
1200 listed Catholics in the institu- 
tion only a few attended church 
during the year prior to incarcera- 
tion. Of the 1200, fewer than 57 at- 
tended parochial schools, fewer 
than 6 attended Catholic high 
schools, and none at- 
tended a Catholic col- 
lege. A good brief on 
the efficacy of re- 
ligious education, yes 
—but ,what’ of ° the 
others? 

The other group— 
the 1143—were rarely, 
if ever, actual church 
members in the light 
of church regulations 
and the inmates’ own 
testimony on the blot- 
ter. A few years back 
they were active, nor- 
mal city kids, most of 
them, not too differ- 
ent from other young- 
sters. Their fathers, 
of course, did not be- 
long to the K. of C., 
.or the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. Their 
mothers worked, 
many of them, and 
parental supervision 
was limited by. cir- 
cumstances or indif- 
ference. Games were 
played in crowded 
city streets, between surges of traffic, 
so that as they grew older games 
palled, and what might have been 
a fairly good baseball team became 
instead “the gang on the corner.” 
Church attendance was intermittent 
at best, and there were no religious 
periodicals in the home. Home, as 
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such, was often a mere geographical 
expression; living, a matter of biol- 
ogy. The idea of God was too re- 
mote to take precedence over more 
immediately perplexing problems. 

Chis composite picture of hun- 
dreds of men in prison might help 
us to understand the odds against 
them from their earliest years. That 
there is no one cause of crime, we 
know, but if asked to give one pre- 


dominant cause, the answer would 
be: a lack of religious belief and 
training with all their moral and 
social implications. The manner in 


which the Chapel of the Good Thief 
has captured the hearts of its con- 
gregation leads one almost to imag- 
ine a spiritual void existing through 
the years, waiting patiently for ful- 
fillment. 

We realize that any lasting re- 
habilitation must come from within; 
we cannot fondly bestow rehabili- 
tation upon someone. We can set up 
favorable conditions and hope for 
the best, but a man must be con- 
vinced in his heart, must have a fer- 
vent desire to go straight, or else 
he is impervious to all the rehabili- 
tative media the State can furnish. 
It is chiefly religion that convinces 
a man, that instills the desire to go 
straight. Religion can and does act 
as a springboard for the whole proc- 
ess by bringing a man within reach 
of other socializing agencies. 

In addition to its spiritual value 
the prison chapel affords other ben- 
efits as well. The gray-clad workers 
are receiving first-hand experience in 
building operations. Many of them 
have taken construction courses in 
the prison school and are thus en- 
abled to put their theoretical knowl- 
edge into practice. Carpenters, ma- 
sons, electricians, all the allied trade 
students, will know a little more 
when paroled, will be better 
equipped to hold a job because of 
this experience. 

Passing the buck is not considered 
laudable, but it goes on up at Dan- 
nemora. The inmates give all the 


credit for their chapel to Father ~ 


Hyland. He gives all the credit to 
“his lads.” Neither, of course, would 
be currently successful without the 
other. Together they are accomplish- 
ing a great deal. 

Such a spirit is a far cry, indeed, 
from that time many years ago when 
the first religious service for inmates 
was held in a New York state prison. 
One report of that occasion stated 
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Hestoration 
By EDITH TATUM 


Softly as the wings of angels, 

Twilight descended, 

And soon the discords of the day 

Its peace had mended. 

Restored was all the loveliness 

That day had shattered, 

Brought safely back to home all those 
The morning scattered. 

















that a loaded cannon was mounted 
on each side of the pulpit and 
trained menacingly on the congrega- 
tion. Who was more relieved at the 
end of the services, preacher or in- 
mates, was never recorded, except 
that “the sermon was brief and the 
inmates more than attentive’’—indi- 
cating good judgment on both sides. 

Many people have commented on 
the unusual name given to the in- 
mates’ chapel—until they recalled 
the description of the scene on Cal- 
vary. In his talk given at the corner- 
stone ceremony, Reverend J. Mor- 
gan O’Brien, of the New York 
Apostolate, described this so aptly 
that the following brief excerpt is 
included herewith: 

“We know the story of the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ, the Son of God, 
nailed on the cross between two 
thieves—brigands, who had _ com- 
mitted every conceivable crime on 
the calendar, not excluding murder. 
And as they hung there, one on each 
side of Jesus, taunting, hurling de- 
filement, and ridiculing Him, they 
shouted: ‘If thou be Christ, save 
yourself and us.’ 

“The historians have failed to 
record what caused the sudden 
change in the attitude of the thief 
on Christ’s right. However,.we do 
know of the heart-to-heart talk Dis- 
mas had with Jesus, with Him trans- 
ferring into the soul of the Good 
Thief enlightenment and a burst of 
faith, hope, and love. 

“It was a magnificent act of faith 
when Dismas, turning to Jesus, said: 
‘Lord, remember me when thou 
shalt come into thy Kingdom.’ What 
Kingdom? Here he _ recognized 
Christ, not as a sovereign of* an 
earthly kingdom, but of something 
more important, a heavenly King- 
dom—the Kingdom of Eterna! Life. 





“And Christ, all merciful, lifted 
His bleeding face, and turning to 
Dismas, the thief on His right, said: 
‘Amen, I say to thee, this day thou 
shalt be with me in paradise.” | . 

The psychological value of Dis. 
mas’ life-story and repentance is in- 
calculable. That he was a thief and 
a prisoner makes him doubly appeal- 
ing to the inmate. Rarely, if ever, 
has any large group of men had such. 
a specific source of inspiration. 
Rarely, too, does a chapel possess 
such a fitting and beautiful signifi. 
cance, standing as it does within 
daily view of hundreds to whom it 
constantly reiterates the divine pre- 
cept that sincere repentance and a 
contrite heart will always be pleas- 
ing to God. 

It is pleasant to imagine that some. 
night at Dannemora, when the wind 
howls down from the north and 
flurries of snow billow around the 
high wall-lights like smoke, the 
Good Thief will ‘make the rounds.” 
Through locked doors and barred. 
gates he might pass, with a quiet 
chuckle in memory of his own early 
youth. 

And then he might walk down 
through dim-lit cell blocks, along 
the “flats,” past unseeing night 
guards who stir and don’t know why, 
and up along a gallery until ‘he finds 


the cell he is seeking. It might be’ 
some wide-eyed kid who is worried’ 


and doing a hard bit. It might be 


some “tough” youngster who is tired © 


of assuming a veneer of toughness 
with which to impress his brethren. 
It might be some old-timer, a little” 
weary, near the end of the stretch. 
Perhaps the Good Thief will pause. 
there for awhile, and bring into that’ 
cell some part of the peace and’ 
friendship he gained that day on 
Calvary. 
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Prelate and Patriot 


By DONALD ATTWATER 


Waren the troops of the U.S.S.R. 
marched into Eastern Poland there 
were many whose first thoughts were 
for the venerable Archbishop of 
Lwow, Monsignor Andrew Szepticky, 
who for nearly forty years has been 
the religious leader of the Catholic 
Ukrainians in Galicia. For the quar- 
ter of a million and more Ukrainians 
in the United States whose origins 
are in Galicia, for the even greater 
number of other American Ukrain- 
ians, his fate is a matter of the 
liveliest concern; and not only for 
them, but for every one who knows 
anything of the story of the Ukrain- 
ian Catholics in Europe and of that 
great churchman who has led them 
_sonobly. And this alarm is more than 
justified, for in Bolshevist eyes Arch- 
bishop Szepticky is a sort of Public 
Enemy Number 1. 

It is not generally realized that the 
inhabitants of the parts of the Polish 
republic now in Soviet hands are 
predominantly non-Polish. In the 
northern provinces (Novo- 
Grodek, Bialystck, Polesia 
and Volhynia) the Catho- 
lic Poles are a minority, the 
majority being White Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians be- 
longing to the dissident 
Orthodox Church. But the 
southern province, Galicia, 
is solidly Catholic, again 
with a minority of Poles 
and a majority of Ukrain- 
ians; but whereas the Poles 
belong to the Latin Rite, 
the Ukrainians are of the 
Slav-Byzantine Rite, and 
each element has its own 
bishops and organization, 
as Latins and Byzantines 
have in America. 

In the sixteenth century 
the dioceses in the west and 
southwest of what is now 
Russia were under the civil 
tule of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, but they were in- 
habited by Ukrainians and 
White Russians and be- 
longed to the dissident 
Eastern Orthodox Church. 
However, at the end of that 


century and later they returned to 
Catholic unity (Union of Brest- 
Litovsk, 1595), and doubtless would 
all have remained so to this day but 
for the partition of Poland that be- 
gan in 1772. 

When that happened, those of 
them who came under the rule of 
the Russian czars were forced back, 
primarily for political reasons, into 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Those who resisted, as many did, 
were bitterly persecuted under Cath- 
erine II, Nicholas I and Alexander 
II, and the Catholic Ukrainian (or 
Ruthenian as it was then called) 
Church eventually disappeared from 
Russian territory. 

Galicia, however, passed from Po- 
land to Austria, under whose sway 
the Ukrainians were on the whole 
well treated and their Eastern Cath- 
olic outlook, worship and customs 
respected. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury their ecclesiastical organization 
received its present form, an arch- 
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Most Reverend Andrew Szepticky, Archbishop of Lwow, 
great Ukrainian prelate and patriot who has disappeared 
since Soviet Russia’s invasion of the republic of Poland 
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bishop at Lwow with bishops at 
Peremysl and Stanislawow, and in 
December, 1900, Andrew Szepticky 
was promoted to the archiepiscopal 
see when he was no more than thirty- 
five years old. 

He belonged to an old and noble 
Ukrainian family, and had made a 
sensation by abandoning a promising 
legal career to become a monk at 
Dobromil; he took brilliant degrees 
in philosophy and theology, was or- 
dained priest at the age of twenty- 
seven, and only seven years later was 
made bishop of Stanislawow. He thus 
occupied that see for only about a 
year before he was called on to be 
metropolitan of the whole Galician 
Ukrainian province. 

The early days of Monsignor Szep- 
ticky at Lwow were a true index to 
the whole of his great episcopate. His 
diocese had then 752 parishes, and 
he spent months every year making 
visitations of every one of them, 
preaching, hearing confessions, giv- 
ing conferences, and visit- 
ing the people in their 
homes. He was distin- 
guished, too, for his pas- 
toral letters, which were 
noted for their practical, 
concrete qualities. He wrote 
on the priesthood, mar- 
riage, frequent commun- 
ion, the social question and 
other subjects, and antici- 
pated some of the later 
magisterial pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See on 
these matters. He reorgan- 
ized his diocesan seminary, 
and made special arrange- 
ments for promising stu- 
dents to be sent to famous 
theological colleges in vari- 
ous parts of Europe. 

As has been said, Mon- 
signor Andrew was himself 
a monk, and the Ukrainian 
monks were all engaged in 
the work of the active min- 
istry. But the Archbishop 
was anxious for a revival of 
traditional Eastern mon- 
asticism, in which the 
monk’s primary concern is 
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the solemn celebration of the Divine 
Office, with intellectual studies and 
manual labor. With this end in view 
he established a new monastery on 
these lines at Skynliv in 1903, calling 
the monks “‘Studites,” after a famous 
ancient monastery at Constantinople. 

Chis congregation flourished up to 
the time of the Great War, and again 
since then has grown and borne fine 
fruit for the Ukrainian Church. 

Another of the Archbishop’s pre- 
occup itions was his work toward the 
ultimate reunion of the Russians 
with the Catholic Church. The few 
Catholics in Russia proper were of 
the Latin Rite and practically all 
foreigners. None knew better than 
Monsignor Andrew that the Russian 
people could be appealed to only 
through Catholics of their own race 
and Slav-Byzantine Rite. He drew up 
a plan of action which received the 
approval of Pope Pius X, who con- 
ferred on the Archbishop special 
powers in relation to Russia of a 
very unusual and far-reaching kind. 
“You will find them useful one day,” 
said the Pope, and he prophesied cor- 
rectly 

Monsignor Andrew was particular- 
ly concerned also about the state of 
the hundreds of thousands of Ukrain- 
North America. These, 
neglected and misunderstood by 
their Latin brethren (who at the 
best could do little without a knowl- 
edge of their rite and language) , 
were being proselytized by the dissi- 
dent Orthodox on the one hand and 
by Protestants arid secularists on the 
other. In rgo2 the Archbishop wrote 
a letter, “On ‘the Truths of the 
Faith,” which was circulated among 
the emigrants in Canada, and in 1906 
he prevailed on the Holy See to send 
a bishop as a sort of vicar general 
for the Ukrainians in the U.S.A. 

Monsignor Stephen Soter Ortynsky 
was appointed in the following year. 
In igio0 Monsignor Szepticky, with 
the hearty approval of the Canadian 
bishops, made one of his character- 
istic visitation journeys among his 
people in that country, and later ob- 
tained a bishop for them in the per- 
son of Monsignor Niketas Budka. 
After the World War he visited the 
Ukrainians in the United States. 

In August, 1914, Russian troops 
under General Brusilov invaded 
Galicia. Lwow was captured on Sep- 
tember 3, and a fortnight later Arch- 
bishop Szepticky was carried off into 
Russia, where he remained a prisoner 
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in various places for two and a half 
years. He was fairly well treated and 
was able secretly to make use of the 
powers given to him by Pius X, even 
receiving assistance therein from 
Orthodox priests and monks. He was 
released at the revolution in 1917 
and at once made his way to Petro- 
grad, where he convened and presid- 
ed over the first synod of the Catholic 
Russians of the Byzantine Rite, ap- 
pointing the Exarch Leonidas Fed- 
orov to be their superior. 


ONSIGNOR ANDREW returned to 

his diocese after many difficul- 
ties to find it in a shocking state. His 
house, offices and archives had been 
rifled; his scientific collections part- 
ly dispersed; his clergy depleted and 
the Studite monks scattered; spiritual 
and material undertakings were 
overthrown or spoiled; the country 
had been ravaged by military ad- 
vance and retreat twice over; and the 
people were suffering from the re- 
ligious, moral and material de- 
terioration inseparable from war. 

In particular there was a terrible 
lack of clergy, due to executions and 
deportations, and the Russians had 
imported Orthodox priests to take 
their places. It is to the eternal credit 
of the Ukrainians that, when human- 
ly speaking there was so much in 
favor of schism, they were practically 
unanimous in their refusal to re- 
nounce Catholic communion. 

But the Archbishop could not get 
to work in peace. In October, 1918, 
the Ukrainians of Galicia proclaimed 
their independence. The Poles re- 
plied by declaring Galicia to be un- 
der the rule of Poland, and civil war 
began. The Ukrainians disliked the 
Poles, remembering their overlord- 
ship before the partition; the Poles 
disliked the Ukrainians because of 
their passion for independence. 
There was fierce enmity between 
these two Catholic peoples, and the 
short war was pursued with detest- 
able bitterness on both sides. 

Then followed the Bolshevist in- 
vasion of Galicia and another nine 
months of fighting between Poles and 
Russians, and the Archbishop was 
not completely at liberty again until 
1920. Galicia was eventually recog- 
nized to be under Polish sovereignty 
by the Conference of Ambassadors 
at Paris in 1923, on condition that 
the Ukrainians were given an au- 
tonomous constitution—a condition 
that has never been fulfilled. 
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In spite of all this the post-war 


period was in many respects one of — 
progress for the Ukrainian Church 
in Galicia, thanks to the wise and 
vigorous leadership of Archbishop 


Andrew. In 1931 the Lwow seminary 


became an academy of theology, in 7 
fulfillment of the university aspira.— 
tions it had always had, and the num. ~ 
ber of students increased to meet the _ 


abnormal demand. 

In September, 1939, there were in. 
Galicia three and a half million 
Ukrainian faithful, with some 2700, 
priests and 3500 churches. There 
were 130 ordained Basilian monks, 


and the Studites had grown to six. © 


monasteries with 150 monks, of 
whom, in accordance with Eastern 
custom, only about a score were 
priests. They had done much to re. : 
store the cultural enterprises initiat- 
ed by Monsignor Andrew before 
1914. Vocations to the religious life 
among women were numerous. 

The Ukrainian Church was, in 
fact, the largest and most flourishing 
of the Catholic churches of any East- 
ern rite, and its faithful—nearly all of 
them peasants and many of them very 
poor—are a notably intelligent and 
religious people who for generations 
have maintained Catholic unity and 
the Eastern Rite under the most try- 
ing circumstances. 

What their future will be is a ques- 
tion that provokes the deepest con- 
cern and alarm. The other Catholics 
in Galicia, two million Poles and 
Polonized Ukrainians, share the fate 
of their Byzantine brethren. It may 
well be that in their common suffer- 
ings Poles and Ukrainians will find 
a unity the lack of which has so 
grievously blotted their history. 

Details of what has been happen- 
ing in Galicia and the other territory 
overrun by the U.S.S.R. are not clear- 
ly known, but it is clear that the 
process of Sovietization is being car 
ried on, with its inevitable accom- 
paniment of forcible extermination 
of belief in and worship of Almighty 
God. The fate of Archbishop An- 
drew Szepticky is included in the 
general uncertainty. This almost bed- 
ridden old man, in his seventy-fifth 
year, was a special object of Bolshe- 
vist hatred. That he is under lock 
and key may be taken as a certainty; 
but there is a report that he has al- 
ready been put to death. There could 
not be a grander end than martyr- 
dom to so grand a career in the 
service of Jesus Christ. 


























































































































Dave Kerr, goalie of New York Rangers, makes a clever save on shot of Gordon Drillon of Toronto Maple Leafs 


Putting It Un Ice 


By 


Ow Madison Square Garden 
had been torn down. The new Gar- 
den was in the process of erection. 
Representing an investment vari- 
ously reported at from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000, and facing an annual op- 
erating overhead of nearly $1,000,- 
000, the main problem confronting 
George L. (“Tex”) Rickard and his 
Wall Street backers was that of 
booking sufficient dates throughout 
the year to cover the terrific expense. 
At this point Tom Duggan of 
Montreal entered the scene. Con- 
vinced that Canada’s favorite winter 
pastime, ice hockey, would prove a 
teal success in New York, Duggan 
had interested William V. (“Big 
Bill”) Dwyer, prominent sportsman, 
in purchasing a franchise and team 
in the National Hockey League. 
But they needed an arena in 
which to play. So Duggan and Dwyer 
called on Rickard and his associates. 
They offered to “take” so many 
dates in the Garden that first winter 
of 1925-26. Rickard and his col- 
leagues were skeptical. Tex himself 
knew nothing of hockey. In his own 
quaint language, the languid Texan 
called it “one of them furrin games.” 


WILLIS N. (“JERSEY”) JONES 


But the Garden did have dates to 
rent. Rather dubiously, they con- 
sented to experiment with hockey. 

Dwyer himself financed the instal- 
lation of an expensive ice plant. He 
bought the Hamilton Tigers, one of 
Canada’s outstanding professional 
teams, transferred them to New 
York, and renamed them the ““Amer- 
icans.” 

The sport registered such a four- 
star hit that the following winter 
the Garden officials, convinced that 
New York could and would support 
two major league clubs, organized a 
team of its own, applied for and was 
granted a franchise, and thus the 
Rangers came into existence. 

In Madison Square Garden, the 
average season’s attendance for ap- 
proximately 70 games played by the 
professional Rangers and Americans 
and the amateur Rovers runs in the 
neighborhood of 700,000. 

The “date-filler” of 1925 has es- 
tablished itself as the Garden’s most 
consistently successful promotion. 

Hockey’s appeal to the American 
populace is not difficult to explain. 
It not only has the speed, skating, 
skill and rugged body contact, with 
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the attendant action and thrills, but 
it’s a simple game to understand. 
The play for the most part is out in 
the “open,” in clear view of the 
spectator, who can easily follow the 
progress of the game. 

The average hockey rink measures 
200 feet long and 85 feet wide, and 
is enclosed or boxed in by a white 
board wall about four feet high. At 
each end of the rink, some six or 
eight feet in from the board wall, 
are the goals, or cages, measuring six 
feet across and four feet high. 
Painted blue lines stretching across 
the rink divide the playing surface 
of the ice into three zones. Play in 
these zones is governed by offside 
rules, which are clearly defined and 
easily understood. 

Six players represent a side—a 
forward line embracing a center, 
right wing and left wing, a rear 
guard of right and left defensemen, 
and a goalie. 

While legitimate body checking 
is allowed, penalties can be called 
for deliberate tripping, cross-check- 
ing, charging, checking into the 
boards, or illegal use of the elbows 
or knees. Minor penalties are for 
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two minutes; majors for five. When 
a player is serving his “time” in the 
penalty box, his team must play 
those two, or five, minutes short- 
handed, until he has served his 
sentence. 

Games are divided into three 
twenty-minute periods of actual 
playing time. (When a whistle is 
blown for an offside or a penalty, 
it's time out.) Rules for overtime 
games, in the event of ties at the ex- 
piration of the regulation three pe- 
riods, are elastic, depending on ar- 
rangements of the teams or leagues 
involved. For instance, during the 
regular National Hockey League 
schedule, only one ten-minute over- 
time session is played. If no team 
scores, the decision officially is a 
draw. But in vital championship 
playoff games, when there must be 
winners and losers, the teams en- 
gage in “sudden-death” periods, 
with twenty-minute limits, and keep 
going (even if they go all night) 
until somebody scores. 

One of the chief problems con- 
fronting hockey in the United States 
is the development of American 
talent. Despite the sport’s tremen- 
dous popularity in this country, 
nearly all the outstanding playing 
talent still is Canadian. Native born- 
and-bred Americans on the Big 
Time are scarce. This is because the 
youngsters on this side of the line 
have been handicapped by climatic 
conditions. Except in parts of New 
England, or in Northern Michigan 
and Minnesota, our winters are com- 
paratively mild, and ice is rare. 

In the colder climes of Canada, 
where the winters usually come 
early and remain late, and the mer- 
cury often drops to 30, 40 and even 
50 below zero, every river, brook, 
lake and stream is a potential skat- 
ing pond. Hockey is inherent in the 
average Dominion boy. He learns to 
handle himself on the steel blades 
almost as soon as he is able to walk 
and, having learned to skate, the 
next move for him is to use a hockey 
stick. 

But American talent is beginning 
to show improvement. The erection 
of rinks with artificial ice plants has 
given our youngsters more oppor- 
tunity to skate. Proper coaching in 
both skating and hockey technique 
also has begun to produce results. 

Those vitally interested in the 
welfare of professional hockey in the 
United States fully realize the im- 


portance of the development of 
American players, and they have 
been doing everything possible to 
encourage that development. Prog- 
ress, naturally, has been slow, for 
hockey players cannot be made in 
a year or two. They must “grow up” 
with the game, absorbing the funda- 
mentals of the sport—skating and 
stickhandling—early in life, and cul- 
tivating them by constant practice 
and competition through the ad- 
vancing years. 

But there has been a noticeable 
and gratifying improvement in the 
play of the American boy, and the 
time is not too far distant when we 
shall likely have our homebreds 
battling on even terms on the ice 
with their more favored Canadian 
cousins. 

While on the subject of hockey 
in general and Canadian boys in 
particular, it is difficult to refrain 
from thinking of the remarkable 
story of Notre Dame College, out in 
Wilcox on the bleak prairies of 
Saskatchewan. 

The College was founded in 1927 
by Father Athol Murray, an ardent 
sports-lover himself, and a star in 
hockey, lacrosse and football during 
his youth in Toronto and school 
days in Quebec. Father Murray's 
dad had organized the noted Argo- 
naut Club of Toronto, and sports 
had been deeply ingrained in the 
youth. 


s A priest, Father Murray went to 
Western Canada in 1929 as 
chancellor to the late Archbishop 
Mathieu of Regina. His office duties 
permitted him to devote his leisure 
moments to what he called “free- 
lancing in sports.” 

“Sports,” says Father Murray, “‘is 
one of the surest cures for most of 
the ills of the world. Nations like 
the United States that pay so much 
attention to baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, hockey and other sports are 
much healthier and happier places 
in which to live than those fear-rid- 
den and oppressed countries where 
the ‘isms’ of hate, bigotry and in- 
tolerance prevail.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Regina, 
Father Murray organized a hundred 
local boys as the Regina Argonauts, 
and rambled three times across the 
centinent with them, playing base- 
ball, lacrosse, football and hockey. 
That colorful crowd included such 
future major league hockey aces as 


Ken Doraty, Mush March, 
Wiseman, Don Deacon and Ge 
Pettinger 

It was this same swashbuckly 
crew that helped Father Murray 
Notre Dame started. The 
non-sectarian in scope, ‘was byjl 
without funds, and consisted of, 
collection of rickety shacks and, 
group of athletic-minded youngster 
There was no money. Drought anj 
dirt-storms had wrought devastatio 
throughout Saskatchewan. 

But the old pioneer spirit pr 
vailed. The college was founded, 
and through the years it has grow 
into one of the best known and moy 
popular schools in Western Canada 

Though all sports are played a 
Notre Dame, hockey, of coun 
rates the No. 1 spot on the list. No 
student is too young to learn th 
game. Father Murray inaugurated 
a “Pee Wee” class to take care of the 
boys of 10 and 12 years. Other divi 
sions, classified by age, embrace the 
midgets, juveniles, juniors, inter 
mediates and seniors. Practically 
every one at the school plays hockey, 

And they do not learn it the eay 
way. Having no indoor rink of their 
own in Wilcox, the teams play their 
home games either in Regina, thiry 
miles away, or in Weyburn, a fifty. 
mile drive. 

For twelve years Father Mura 
and his boys have travelled thou 
sands of miles in unheated truds, 
often across frozen terrain with the 
weather down to 40 and 50 below 
zero. Frequently, they have had 
battle their way for two and three 
hundred miles at a stretch through 
blizzard-swept open prairie for 
games in Swift Current and Estevan. 

“But the boys love it, and it’ 
great experience for them,” proudly 
says the genial padre. “Learning 
hockey the hard way toughens 4 
youngster and prepares him for the 
day when he will go out into the 
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’ world on his own.” 


Two of the “Hounds of Ow 
Lidy,” as Father Murray affection- 
ately calls his boys, are now on 
hockey’s Big Time. They are the 
Metz brothers, Nick and Don, mem- 
bers of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Several others are in minor league 
circuits, with fond hopes of reaching 
the main show. 

And if they do, no small measure 
of credit will be due Father Murray 
and his Canadian version of Father 
Flanagan’s Boys Town. 
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By KATHERINE BURTON 


Bishop Manning and the War but we all of us helped make Hitler. Not hatred but 


humility becomes us well.” 
A RECENT issue of the New York papers carried Dr. Fosdick represents a sect which does not use 






































Town 
Mos the text of two sermons delivered that Sunday. As I formal books of prayer and which makes no use of the J 
nada read the first, by Bishop Manning of the Episcopal litanies of humility, of which some have been allowed 
‘tal Church, I felt a deep sadness, for it was the same word- 9 remain in the Book of Common Prayer of the 
Use, ing, the same sort of sermon he preached some twenty Episcopal Church. He wears no cope or mitre to show 
- No years ago about another war, except that this time at once the might of the faith and the humility of the 
+ the Hitler and Stalin are the villains. He spoke of right ™@ who wears it as representative of God before man. 
ati fas being more important than peace—that peace can But in this sermon he speaks the heart of the litanies, 
the come only as the fruition of Christian righteousness— which are over and over an admission of guilt and a 
aa and ended with the conventional Christian appeal that — Promise of repentance. He has expressed what is per- 
the we must pray for the free nations, for the German and _ haps the greatest spiritual crime of our day: the refusal 
nter- Russian people, pray for a “world where people may of individuals and nations alike to admit that the 
all listen more truly to the message of the Prince of Peace.” Present state of the world may in any part be their 
key, It was, as are all Bishop Manning’s sermons, learned, fault. 
“a urbane and charming, with no passion save in the parts 
“ where it is suggested we do all we can for the Allied The Power of Hate 
bes cause. 
= The more I thought about it the more sad I grew. Here is a story which shows the power of hate. 
“J This is the sort of thing preachers delivered during the A group called the New York League for Separation of 
last war, I thought, and then it came to me that perhaps Church and State has filed suit in the Supreme Court 
ac we should do something more than send out a call for for demolition of what they call “sectarian houses of 
ms prayer, mighty though that is. Perhaps we need to — worship.” They refer to the trade school at the Elmira 
“4 add to prayer a little good hard thinking, on the prin- | Reformatory and that of the Good Thief at Danne- 
| . ciple that God helps those who work to help them- mora. 
selves. We have to admit something too, and thinking The Catholic chaplain of the Dannemora prison was 
9 will help that. Instead of trying to fix blame on any having the convicts themselves build this house of 
oh one man or nation, we must try to learn what made — God, the altar of which had been a gift from an inter- 
for those two dictators—what depths of greed, or struggle ested person. The stones of the building, the plaster, 
for power or for wealth or for possessions that can be the paint—all were placed and used by the men them- 
2 colored pink or blue or green or yellow on the world’s _ selves. The whole chapel was to be the work of their 
ih map. hands and it was being named for that Dismas who 
had, as he was dying, repented of his sins on the cross 
: Nearer the Truth About the War next that of Our Lord. I thought it a wonderful idea— 
h far higher in its implications than the idea of justice 
zs HEN I looked at the next column and read there rather than revenge—that of course should characterize 
; something that made me feel more hopeful. Dr. Fos- our penal institutions. For this enlists supernatural aid 
is dick of the Baptist Church on Riverside Drive had got to reform men in prison and does it through the work 
° nearer what I wanted in a sermon. He promised first of their own hands. Best of all, it has aroused their 
‘ of all never to prostitute his ministry again in the cause enthusiastic co-operation. 
: of idealizing a war. And he told how at Geneva he had And now the League with the harsh name wants this 
% heard a German statesman pleading with the Allied chapel, built with love, torn down with hate. At that 
; nations to show some sympathy with the struggling they may be able to accomplish part of their purpose— 
; German Republic, and had heard him warn them though it seems a remote chance—on the basis that it 
| of what might happen if they did not. He spoke to them has been built with convict labor which is therefore in 
8 of possible “men on horseback” who might emerge unfair competition with the outside workers. Just to 
: if other help were not offered—or at least recognition of " make the whole thing complete they ask, in addition 
democratic efforts in Germany. And Dr. Fosdick saw to halting construction and demolishing what is al- 
: them refuse to save for Germany the democracy which ready finished, that there should be complete severance 
| they cared so much about. And he ended, “This world _ from state pay rolls of prison chaplains! Apparently all 
disaster is the work of all of us. Hitler made the’war — who need reform are not behind prison walls. 
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Uur Peking Home 


By CASPAR CAULFIELD, C.P. 


‘ses letter head is really the story of quite a lot of hard work on 
Father Anthony Maloney’s part. All the while we were travelling from 
the United States, he was trying desperately to get a place for us in 
' Peking; and he had only a month or so to do it in. 

This is a new foundation. Father Anthony came here in August to 
look for a house. Several offers were made to him, but since it was a 
matter of investing about five thousand dollars, he tried to be very care- 
ful in his choice. He finally settled on a place owned by a Lin family. 
He was feeling secure in his choice, and had even had letter heads 
printed for that address, when the Lin family wanted more money. It 
was just a case of a shakedown; and Father Anthony was determined 
not to be taken in. He wouldn’t pay what was wanted;—which left him 
without a house, while we were getting closer and closer, being already 
in Shanghai. 

The day was temporarily saved by the Irish Vincentian Fathers here 
in Peking. They offered Father the use of the second floor of a building 
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“which: they had purchased in the 
suburbs of the city. It turned out to 
be an ideal place. Father Anthony 
raced against time to get the place 
furnished for us. When we got here 
Jast Sunday night everything was 
yeady, even to the mattresses, which 
jn this part of the world cannot be 
bought but have to be made to 
order. 

We were certainly glad to arrive 
here, after our month and a half 
of travel. We were delayed in 
Tongku harbor for four days, until 
Sunday, the first of October. That 
alternoon word came that we could 
land. From that moment, until 
about one o'clock the next morning, 
We put in about the most “heck- 
tedest” hours of our whole life. A 
special tug came alongside to get 
the Apostolic Delegate and bring 
him ashore, and the Delegate in- 
yited us to go ashore with him. We 
had to climb down in the hold of 
the ship and separate our luggage 
from that of the other passengers, 
and get it transfered to the tug. 

Meanwhile all the other passen- 
gets were having their luggage put 
aboard the Company’s tug. The ef- 
fort of watching those coolies hand- 
ling hundreds of trunks and boxes, 
in the wildest excitement, and of 
trying to tell them all over again 
each time one of our pieces of bag- 
gage would come along, that “this 
goes over here, on the special tug— 
yes, over here, over here!!!” in sign 
language to boot, practically had us 
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exhausted. That we ever got it as- 
sembled at all was a minor mir- 
acle. But finally we did get it all on 
the tug, and started for shore.” 

It takes about two hours to go 
ashore at Tongku. The harbor is 
mostly a very shallow sand bar, and 
boats have to make their way care- 
fully through a channel. On the way 
in we were besieged by a plague of 
sun-flies. The air was filled with bil- 
lions of them. They are like little 
tiny gnats, that cover your cothing, 
and get in your ears and hair, and 
nose; but they don’t bite. They mul- 
tiply on the water. We were batting 
the air, trying to get rid of them all 
the way in. 

When we got near shore we were 
met by a priest in a motorboat—a 
Franciscan, Father Julian. Father 
Anthony had arranged to have him 
meet us, to look after our baggage 
and so on. That is one of the nicest 
things about China that I have no- 
ticed so far. All the religious Orders 
help one another, and will go to no 
end of bother and trouble to give 
a little assistance. Father Julian was 
heaven-sent, and was invaluable to 
us. He climbed on board the tug, 
and they hooked his motorboat on 
behind. He was carrying a letter to 
us from Father Anthony. He settled 
all our fears about getting our trunks 
across Tongku to the railroad sta- 
tion and through the customs to 
Peking. 

The tug finally landed at the 
French docks in. Tongku. There 
were about fifty French soldiers on 
hand to unload the tug, and transfer 
the baggage on little donkey carts to 
the station. All this was due to the 
Apostolic Delegate, as he rated all 
kinds of special attention. 

Tongku is a city of baked clay 
houses. The streets are incredibly 
muddy and full of ruts. It was here 
that I got an idea of the real 
strength of the ricksha coolies. We 
engaged some rickshas to haul us 
to the station. The coolies can pull 
them easily through all the mud and 
soft dirt of Tongku’s streets. 

The railroad station was pande- 
monium. There were hundreds of 
Chinese waiting for the one train. 
It was after dark by this time, and 
there was practically no light. Added 
to this, Japanese inspectors with 
rifles kept prowling about among 
the baggage and people, to see that 
no one was smuggling contraband 
into the country. 
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The train was supposed to come 
at eight-thirty, and didn’t come till 
nine-thirty. In the meantime we sent 
a telegram to Father Anthony to tell 
him the time of our arrival in 
Peking. We were also getting hun- 
gry, but wouldn’t dare eat any of 
the food for sale, or drink any of 
the water. I finally located a bottle 
of beer for sale and—feeling that 
would be free from germs—drank 
half of it, standing behind a bill 
board. That was the moment (for a 
candid camera shot of me) down be- 
hind the railroad station at night. 
But by that time, with all the dust 
and shouting, anything liquid would 
have tasted good. 

When the train did finally come 
it was already jammed to the doors, 
with not a seat left. But neither we 
nor the hundred Chinese were going 
to stay in that station any longer, 
so we all crowded aboard as best we 
could. We piled our suitcases in the 
vestibule, and sat on them all the 
way to Peking. The train had about 
ten conductors who had a game they 
played, of all coming along in a 
row, and then climbing back over 
us again going to the rear of the 
train. It was lots of fun, for them. 
A more bedraggled looking lot of 
clergymen than ourselves that night 


would be hard to imagine. 


But the climax came in Peking. 
We got there about eleven—and 
there was no Father Anthony to 
meet us. He hadn’t received the tele- 
gram. (It came next day!) In the 
fear that we might arrive without 
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Not Peking, but behind the lines in interior China. A nurse entertains some wounded 
hinese soldiers 
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owing it, he had stationed a 


Chinese boy at the Peking terminal 
for three days, waiting for us. But 
that night the boy had gone home, 


thinking there would be no more 
trains. Fortunately a boy who was 
waiting for the Delegate had been 
forewarned of our coming. He said 
we were expected at Father Kung’s 
home, at the Middle School. This 
sounds easy in the telling; but to 
elicit that bit of information from 
a Chinese who didn’t speak English, 
by means of interpreters, nearly cost 
us our vocal cords. It seemed to us 
newcomers that he first engaged in 
ten minutes of heated discussion 
with the questioner, during all of 
which time we experienced a sense 
of growing despair. 

But we finally found out we were 
d at Father Kung’s house; 
so the boy called taxis, got us all 
into the cars, gave the driver ‘in- 
structions—and then didn’t come 
with us! 


} 
C 


expt cteé 


Anyway, we rode along street after 
street lined with high walls. This 
city is really amazing. It has an an- 
splendor about it that takes 
your breath away. There are no 
homes on the street directly, but all 
homes are built back from the street 
in enclosed gardens. All streets are 
lined with huge high walls, stand- 
ing anywhere from ten to twenty 
feet high. After about twenty min- 
utes of these walled streets, we 


cient 


turned down a crooked alley, and 
stopped before a gate. The driver 
pounded on this door five minutes 
before he discovered that it was the 
wrong house. Then we moved on to 
another gate, and pounded on that. 
It was now half past twelve, and no 
lights! This was apparently the right 
gate, but we got no results until the 
driver blew his horn. The reason 
was that the door was only a garden 
gate, and the house was set quite a 
way back from the wall. 

At length a servant opened the 
door and motioned for us to follow 
him. He took us across a large yard 
into a big house and right up to the 
second floor. Still we hadn’t met 
anybody, and didn’t even know 
whom we might meet, except that 
the mysterious Father Kung was ex- 
pecting us. But the mystery began 
to clear when the servant rapped 
on a door and called, “Father 
Cavanaugh!” Till my dying day I'll 
never forget the consoling solidity 
of that name Cavanaugh, emerging 
from all the Chinese chattering go- 
ing on around us, and to which we 
had been listening for hours past. 
It was like a rock in the storm. 

And suddenly Father Cavanaugh 
popped his head out the door, as 
pleasant as could be, but went to 
another door and shouted, “Father 
Maloney!” 

And after that everything was just 
simply lovely. It was Father An- 
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thony as big as life. And this was 
the second floor of the Vincentian 
House which he had all fixed up for 
us comfortable as could be. And 
were we glad to see him! We talked 
and talked and talked. And Father 
Cavanaugh was grand. The house 
in which we are living is really his 
charge, though for over a year he 
had been the only one living in it, 
He was Father Kung, as that is his 
Chinese name. He is an Irishman 
with a beautiful’ brogue, and as 
pleasant a priest as you would want 
to know. 


But let me tell you about our 
house. 


This house formerly belonged to 
one of the Presidents of China. It is 
a two story building, in the Amer- 
ican style. This is unusual, as very 
few homes in Peking boast a second 
story. Before the war it was the 
property of a Chinese General. He 
still owns it but no one knows where 
he is, since the invasion of the 
Japanese. The place is so ideal for 
a religious house, that the Vincen- 
tians arranged a lease to hold it, 
though they themselves had no im. 
mediate need of it. That is the way 
with property in Peking just now. 
This was the cultural center of 
China, and all the well to do people 
in China had magnificent estates 
here. Since the conquest of the Jap- 
anese they have all fled, and their 
palaces are going for wonderful 
prices. 

Father Cavanaugh had been liv- 
ing here alone, and had formed a 
parish of the Catholic Chinese in 
this locality. He had also opened a 
Catholic school in one wing of the 
building, with about four hundred 
pupils in attendance. We now live 
in the main wing; Father Cavanaugh 
downstairs, and ourselves upstairs. 
The place is so commodious that 
we practically have private suites. 
Three of the rooms have private 
sun porches. We have seven rooms 
and a large chapel in all. I person- 
ally am tickled to death with it. We 
have now been around to see the 
places where the other American 
priests are staying, who are study- 
ing in Peking. We are certainly most 
fortunate. They have the one story 
buildings, with stone floors laid 
right on the earth, in the Peking 
style. In the Winter this type of 
house is cold and damp. But we are 
high, with dry flooring. 
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By EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 





Fr. Venard Johnson, C.P. 


HAT five Passionist students, out 
of a class of fifteen, should during 
the early days of their student life 
be grouped before a camera, is scarce- 
ly a prophetic omen. Yet when we 
find these same five young men com- 
prising the newest band of Passionist 
missionaries to China, the photo- 
graph of earlier years becomes tinged 
with at least the particular interest 
attaching to an unusual coincidence. 

Through the years of preparation 
for the priesthood there was little to 
mark them apart for the particular 
role which they were to play in the 
work of their Institute. In this issue 
of THe Sicn, however, we bring 
them together again within a com- 
mon focus. The five have been 
named missionaries to China, and as 
such we introduce them to their par- 
ticular friends, the readers of THE 
SIGN. 

Something must be said of recent 
events transpiring in the foreign 
Missions, to round out the picture 
which this article attempts to pre- 
sent. Out of the fastness of a spir- 
itual wilderness, during the past 
year, have come fragmentary ac- 
counts of apostolic heroism. Un- 
noticed by the creators of headlines, 
a stirring chapter has been written 
in American missionary achieve- 
ment. Fr. Quentin Olwell, C.P., just 


returned to Hunan, China, after a 
period of rest in the United States, 


. gives us a sharp, graphic sketch of 


the mission front. 

“I’ve been here four days, and on 
three of them I’ve run from air at- 
tacks. No one can describe things. It 
is just terribly, terrifically awful. I’ve 
been through our hospital and 
refugee camps; seen our demolished 
cities—Chihkiang and Yiianling—and 
just marvel at the spirit of the Sisters 
and priests. Only God can know 
what they have gone through and 
how they have stood it now for two 
years.” 

From Chihkiang Fr. William 
Westhoven, C.P., writes: ‘There 
won't be much ‘peace’ here on earth 
this Christmas; so the other part 
must be true, viz., there are not 
many men of ‘good will.’ Our ‘in- 
cident’ out here doesn’t clarify; in 
fact we look for more and worse. 
Orders have been given to tear down 
all the walls around all the cities in 
Western Hunan—a military order. 

“And air raids—five of them this 
month so far. The last one on the 
17th did a messy job on the street 
where we have the refugee camp, the 
hospital .and Sisters’ quarters. Our 
places got ‘stones through the roofs’ 
—no one injured, thank God. Next 
week Chihkiang will be able to say: 





Fr. Aloysius O’Malley, C.P. 
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Fr. Leonard Amrhein, C.P. 


“We've been raided for one entire 
year.’ ” 

In spite of these conditions—or 
because of them, since the Fathers 
and Sisters have been laboring to 
the limit of their endurance and re- 
sources—seventeen of our mission- 
aries will have left the U. S. for 
China in 1939. To Hunan: Fr. Ger- 
main Heilman, C.P., of Pittsburgh; 
Fr. Ronald Norris, C.P., of Boston; 
Fr. Quentin Olwell, C.P., of Brook- 
lyn; Fr. Rupert Langenbacher, C.P., 
of Pittsburgh; Fr. Michael A. Camp- 
bell, C.P., of Boston; Fr. Denis Fog- 
arty, C.P., of Lawrence; Fr. Cormac 
Shanahan, C.P., of Boston. From 
Convent Station, N. J. have gone 
two Sisters of Charity, Sister Beata 
Maria Zorrillo, of Belleville, N. J.; 
and Sister Catherine Gabriel Whit- 
taker, of North Bergen, N. J. 

In October three new missionaries 
commenced their language studies 
in the schools of Peking. Their de- 
parture is fresh in the memories of 
Tue Sicn readers: Fr. Kieran Rich- 
ardson, C.P., of Brooklyn; Fr. Caspar 
Caulfield, C.P., of Woburn, Mass., 
and Fr. Wendelin Moore, C.P., of 
Jersey City. 

Close on the heels of these last are 
the five missionaries, whose pictures 
appear in these pages. 

In order to arrive in Peking for 




































Fr. Linus McSheffrey, C.P. 


oming semester at the language 
ol, they must sail from San Fran- 
on December ggth. Therefore 
must say goodbye to home on 
ight of December 25th. It will 
memorable Christmas, one to 
the unselfishness both of de- 
relatives and of the mission- 
In. Peking they will. join the 
priests who sailed on Septem- 
nd. In China’s old capital they 
| have the advantages of a splen- 
lid language course at the Jesuit 
ol, and opportunit‘es to study 
centuries-old culture and civili- 
n of the Chinese. 

\ll five were ordained in St. 
yabriel’s monastery at Brighton, 
Ma by Bishop Spellman, now 
\rchbishop of New York. As class- 
mates they pursued their philosoph- 
ical and theological studies in the 
various monasteries of the Passionist 
Congregation. Tracing the life of 

ch back to its beginning we find 


Fr. Aloysius O'Malley was born on 
September 8th, 1911 in Clinton, 
Mass. He was baptized in St. John’s 
Church and went from the grammar 
school of that parish to the Passion- 
ist Preparatory Seminary in Dun- 

N. Y., in 1925. 

Leonard Amrhein was born in 
Pittsburgh on September 11, 1911, 
and baptized in St. Henry’s Church. 
His early education was acquired in 

parish school. In 1925, he en- 
d the Passionist Preparatory 
minary. 

Fr. William Whelan was born in 
Jersey City, N. J., on February 22, 


1912. He was baptized in St. John’s 
Church, and attended the parochial 
school. In 1925, he entered the Pas- 
sionist Preparatory Seminary. 

Fr. Venard Johnson, C.P. was born 
in Hazleton, Pa., on January 20, 
1908. He was baptized in St. Ga- 
briel’s Church. In 1926 he was 
graduated from the parish school, 
and spent two years at Mt. St. Mary’s; 
Emmitsburg, Md. In 1929, he en- 
tered the Preparatory Seminary in 
Dunkirk. 

Fr. Linus McSheffrey was born in 
Charlestown, Mass., on September 

* 

15, 1908. He was baptized in St. 
Catherine’s Church. In 1921, he was 
graduated from the Hugh O’Brien 
Public School in Roxbury. He con- 
tinued at Boston College High 
School, following with a year at Bos- 
ton College. After working two years, 
he entered the Preparatory Seminary 
at Dunkirk, N. Y. 

The impatient zeal of the mission- 
aries to begin actual mission work 
has already been subjected to the 
discipline of arduous’ preparation. 
For four months the priests have 


_ worn the white uniforms of medical 


internes in’ St. Mary’s Hospital, 


‘Brooklyn, N. Y., through the kind- 


ness of the Sisters of Charity (Mt. 
St. Vincent’s on the Hudson) in 
charge and the staff. In the clinics 
and wards, and.on the ambulances, 
they have studied at first hand some- 
thing of the theory, and a great deal 
of the practice, of medicine and 
first aid. Thus they have laid the 
groundwork for the skillful use of 
one of the .missionary’s most per- 
suasive arguments to the unbeliever, 
viz. the care of the sick and diseased. 

This, however, has been only the 
beginning of their training for the 
foreign missions. Allusion has al- 
ready been made to their course in 
the language school in Peking. For 
one year, and perhaps two, they will 
study the Chinese language. As Fr. 
Schmidlin, S.V.D., observes: “If the 
gospel is really to be preached to all 
peoples, and if Christianity is truly 
universal, it has also been created 
for all languages and must be inter- 
preted in all. Only when it is com- 
municated in the vernacular is the 
Christian religion brought home to 
a nation, or even to an individual. 
Only when the vehicle of speech is 
congenial to the native can the mis- 
sionary and the native enter into 
each other’s thoughts.” 


Fr. William Whelan, C.P. 


As wars wage and nations clash, 
the Church continues its great mis- ~ 
sion of fulfilling Christ’s final com- 
mand to His apostles: “Going there- 
fore teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”: 

The eagerness with which the vet- 
erans have returned to their posts, 
and with which the new missionaries. 
are setting out for the Far East is ® 
proof of the spirit. which animates; 
American Catholics. We are confi 
dent that the religious spirit whidt 
has fostered such vocations will} 
staunchly support them in. theif) 
apostolic endeavors, Fe 

* * * * ? 

Fr. Cormac Shanahan, C.P., a vee 
eran of the foreign missions, will sail) 
for China on January 3, 1940. His? 
destination is Yiianling Hunan @ 
Province. He will enter China” 
through French Indo-China. = 

Five years ago Father Cormac Te 
turned to the United States after 
seven years of missionary: service im 
Hunan. During his stay here he has ~ 
been occupied principally in two o& 7 
fices, first in the position of curate 
in St. Joseph’s Parish, Union City,” 
N. J.; and later as Mission Pro 
curator on THE SIGN magazine. z 

His heart, however, is in China. 
His skill in the Chinese language, 
and his adaptability to the customs =~ 
of the people made him singularly ~ 
successful in his work on the mis 
sions. With his health renewed from 
his years in the United States, Fr. 
Cormac will be an invaluable aid to 
the hard-pressed priests in the field. 





Lycling in Peking 


By WENDELIN MOORE, C.P. 


iF THE United States the day of 
ihe bicycle is past. With the advent 
of the various kinds of transporta- 
jn and conveyance that modern 
«ience and invention have given the 
American people, the bicycle has 
heen relegated almost solely to the 
ategory of sport. In North America 
gding now ranks with roller-skating, 
an enjoyable form of exercise rather 
than a means of conveyance. But in 
Peking, as in other Chinese cities, the 
bicycle is in its hey-day. Here there 
ae only two practical means of 
ransportation within the city—the 
ricksha, that litthe two-wheeled car- 
riage pulled by a coolie, and the bi- 
cycle. 

True, Peking can boast of street- 
cars and buses which rank favorably 
with those of many American cities, 
but these run only on a few of the 
main streets and are so crowded it 


Fr. Wendelin cycles off to school 


would be rash to expect a ride on 
them. Peking also has its quota of 
automobiles; but for the vast ma- 
jority of both Chinese and foreigners 
it is either the ricksha or the bicycle. 
They who have the courage take to 
the ‘bikes’, for cycling here is for the 
venturesome and the daring. 

I am told that there are about a 
hundred thousand bicycles in Peking 
and everyone of them seems to be 
constantly in use. The streets are 
cluttered with them. They are mostly 
of Japanese, British, and German 
make. American types are scarce. Few 
are equipped with a coaster brake, 
but have instead a hand brake. Fath- 
ers Kieran, Caspar, and myself each 
have one of these foreign made 
‘bikes’. We are attending the lan- 
guage school at the Jesuit Institute 
which is situated about three miles 
from our place. We make two trips 
daily, which amount to a ride of 
twelve miles. 

Peking is laid out with a few main 
arteries of well paved, trolley-lined 
streets running north and south and 
east and west. From these branch out 
a myriad of dirt-paved, narrow, wind- 
ing alleys which the Chinese call hu 
tungs. Most of the living quarters 
are on these hu tungs, while the main 
streets are lined with shops. Both 
streets and alleys give their share of 
thrills to the cyclist. 

One of the main streets of the city, 
Hata Men, runs close to our dwell- 
ing. It will serve as a typical example 
of what may happen to a ‘bike’ and 
its rider on a Peking street. Picture a 
long macadamized street lined with a 
double row of trolley tracks. These 
trolley tracks are treacherous things. 
No matter how far to the side of 
them you ride, the glistening steel 
rails imperceptibly lure you to them- 
selves and then play havoc with you. 
The ricksha pullers seem to be in 
league with them. For after the un- 
wary cyclist has been beguiled to 
within a foot of the sinister rails, a 
ricksha will suddenly dart out from 
nowhere, edging you farther towards 
the trap. 
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Then they have you. Your wheels 
will fall snugly into the groove of 
the track. You will experience a mo- 
ment of sickening helplessness as you 
desperately strive to retain your bal- 
ance. Then over you go and there 
you are—sprawled in the street! A 
spill like this always gets a big hand 
from the crowd. They think it so 
funny. Now no one will deny that 
the hapless rider is in a rather ridicu- 
lous and embarrassing predicament 
—sprawled there in the street with 
the crowd giving him the horse 
laugh, and it requires a certain 
aplomb to carry it off well. 

After much observation and 
thought given to the matter, I have 
learned that there are three schools 
of thought on the proper way to act 
in this situation. The advocates of 
one school rise up from the dust 
with the pieces of their shattered 


Even the mule laughs at this load 








British Combine 


Some of the thirty million refugees from the vast war zones 


ity patched together, and look 


nd with a deeply pained and 


perated expression—one of those 


o put that there?” looks. Strok- 
the offending track with the toe 


helps in conveying amazement 

stupidity manifested in laying 
tracks in that particular spot. 
is supposed to soothe and take 
ting out of their ignominy by 


»wing the blame on someone else. 


thers have a different technique. 


bounce up immediately, an- 
flushed and of ferocious mein, 
they were going to start chew- 
ip every foot of track on the 
They seem about to begin the 
when the jeering laughs of the 


vd deters them from their ap- 


ing enterprise. They turn and 
Chen with a smothered “Bah!” 


something worse they remount 
r charger and ride off muttering 


themselves. The comeback of the 


class is more sporting. They 


mchalantly pick themselves up, 


the crowd an infectious grin 


1) perhaps a shake of the head or 
ive of the hand, and immediately 


crowd is with them. For the 


nese also admire anyone who can 





wever, no matter what school of 


ight you favor on this subject, 


such a spill you must adopt 
course of action pronto, for 
bicycles, and rickshas will be 
ng all around you. Did I men- 


tion the traffic congestion of this and 
every street? It is terrific! Rickshas, 
bicycles, and pedestrians jam both 
sides and through this mass the auto- 
mobiles and trolleys plough their 
way. Contrary to the American cus- 
tom of keeping to the right, here one 
keeps to the left. This practice adds 
to the confusion of the American, 
especially at intersections when, be- 
fore crossing, he looks instinctively 
first to the left—but over here, alas, 
the wrong way. 

The air is continuously rent with 
the strident blare of horns and bells 
of every known tone and pitch. 
The din is nerve-shattering—one 
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long screech of pandemonium, The 
ridiculous thing about it all is tha 
nobody pays any attention to the 
warning notes of horns and bel; 
Each one goes unconcernedly on his 
way. A pedestrian will saunter ha 
pily down the middle of the streg 
entirely heedless of the urgent wam. 
ing of your horn or bell, and you cap 
ride him down before he will move 
out of the way. 

It seems that over here such wam. 
ing signals have a different meaning 
than that to which we are accys 
tomed. In America the sound of the 
horn or bell in most cases is a wam.- 
ing to the pedestrian to get out of 
the way. Over here such signals seem 
to mean: “Stay where you are. I'll 
try to get around you!” The horn of 
the automobile conveys a different 
meaning. The automobiles come 
roaring down the middle of the 
street with horns blaring—like our 
police squad cars out on a raid. Their 
blast carries a real note of menace 
and a jeering challenge to the fool. 
hardy, daring them to ignore the 
warning. 

As a car cleaves its way through 
the maze of traffic, bicycles, rickshas, 
and pedestrians crowd to the side of 
the road all bunched up in an almost 
hopeless snarl. Every car carries a 
little red arrow on the windshield in 
front of the driver. This is to notify 
the traffic policeman at the inter 
sections the route of the car. If the 
car is going straight through, the 
arrow remains upright, if making a 
turn the driver flips it accordingly. 
The policeman catches the signal, 
and with a red and a green flag wig 
wags the directions to the rest of the 








Camels on their way to join the main group for a long trek 
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traffic. It is all right if you were once 
a Boy Scout, but for others all this 
wigwagging is just confusing. 

After riding a ‘bike’ in Peking one 
acquires surprising dexterity in han- 
dling it in tight places. Most of the 
Chinese ride superbly and have a re- 
markable sense of balance. It is a 
common thing to see them riding 
along steering with one hand, and 
with the other balancing a heavy load 
on their shoulder. In rainy weather 
they ride along, gracefully holding 
an umbrella over their heads. It is 
amazing, too, the amount of baggage 
they can carry. Bags of flour, baskets 
of vegetables, a load of lumber, and 
all manner of bundles may be tied 
somehow around their ‘bikes’. Some- 
times they come to grief in collision 
with another rider and then their 
freight will lie scattered all over the 
street. Fr. Caspar Caulfield one day 
pulled up at a street intersection. 
Immediately he felt a jarring bump 
in the rear and before he was aware 
of what had happened a load of lum- 
ber came tumbling over him. The 
rider could not stop soon enough 
and so—he lost his load of wood! 

Another hazard of the cyclist in 
Peking is the dust. Dust storms are 
of frequent occurrence. Clouds of it 
come rolling in from the Gobi Desert 
and Peking is thick with the dust of 
centuries, Even without the storms 
there is too much dust around. The 
Peking people say: “Without wind, 
the dust is three feet high; with rain, 
the streets are full of mud.” As most 
of the roads are dirt you can imagine 
the dust a roaring car or truck will 
Kick up—enough to blind and gag 
the hapless cyclist riding in its wake. 
At such times you just put your head 
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First aid, behind the lines, for victims of an air raid 


down, take a firm grip on your han- 
dle-bars, and leave it up to the bike; 
for then it is on its own! 

But it is in the hu tungs—those 
narrow winding alleys—where the 
greatest thrills lay in waiting. ‘These 
alleys are lined on both sides with 
high brick walls enclosing and shut- 
ting off from view the homes and 
gardens within. After a rain the al- 
leys are a sea of squelching mud, with 
a plethora of large pools spreading 
from wall to wall. When it is dry the 
alleys are full of holes and mounds. 
Riding over these gives one the sen- 
sation of being astride a rearing, 
charging steed. 








The Peking cyclist may turn an alley and run head-on into a camel train 





So much for the ground-plan of 
these alleys. They also have many 
and varied hazards. Children are for- 
ever dashing out of gates practically 
under your front wheel. Peddlers 
with their little carts are on all sides 
of you; rickshas and other bicycles 
are crowding you out, and between 
them all you must be as steady and 
as keen-eyed as a captain. 

It is the carriers though who keep 
you most on the alert and give you 
the greatest surprises and the biggest 
laughs. These are the coolies and 
laborers who carry all manner of 
things suspended from the two ends 
of a long pole carried on the shoul- 
der. These worthies will come out of 
a gateway or round a corner, pole 
first, and suspended from the pole is, 
perhaps, a bale of hay. 

Mule-drawn carts also infest the 
alleys and you have another peculiar 
experience when you turn a corner 
and find yourself staring into the 
soulful eyes of a mule. Try to pass 
any of these carts and, if you are 
lucky enough to dodge the {flick of 
the long whip which the driver is 
constantly using to guide the mule, 
the cart will unexpectedly veer— 
heading you into the wall. If that 
does not stop you, a pole with an 
outlandish bundle dangling from it, 
will probably shoot out from some 
convenient doorway and box you up 
securely. But we still cycle! 
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His coming seemed to awaken the girl. They chatted in happy little whispers” 
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a ORLEANS, city of Biep. * 
ville, the adventurer, Lafayette the 
courtier, and Lafitte, the buccaneer. 
On a sunny day in June, I ga 
dreaming in the old Place d’Armes 
In spite of the modern name of Jack. 
son Square, it is still an old, prim, 
old-fashioned place, with its wrought. 
iron fences, shining white shell walks 
and lush semitropical verdure, 

A small elderly gentleman, for. 
eign in appearance and dapper with 
the elegance of a bygone day, oc. 
cupied the other end of my bench: 
He replied to my friendly remarks 
with kind and courteous interest. 

“Yes, Madame, New Orleans is a 
fine city, a good city to live in, and 
the climate, ah—well, some of our 
northern friends hold it is a little 
too warm, but I—the weather is al- 
ways just right for me.” 

I wish I could give to you the 
faint accent of France which yet lin- 
gered on his tongue, but it would 
be impossible for me to reproduce 
anything so delicate. 

“Do I live here? Yes, Madame, 
very near, in that tall house down 
the Rue Royale. Of course I’ve been 
away from New Orleans, but when I 
grew older, I was never satisfied until 
I could come back. 

“A story? But let me think—. Per- 
haps I could tell you a story. I've 
known many to happen here in the 
Quartier . . . I will recount to you 
the story of a perfect love and you 
being a woman, Madame, may ap- 
preciate. 

“Madame Celeste inhabited the 
second story of the large old house 
that anyone may see, still standing 
on the corner of the Rue des Mag- 
nolias. It was a very good house in 
its way, with a gallery running 
around three sides, and Madame felt 
blessed above her neighbors. 

“On fine evenings (and nearly 
every evening is fine in New Or 
leans) , the good woman loved to sit 
on the front gallery and peer at the 
passers-by over the low white rail- 
ing; then too she could greet her 
friends and exchange the gossip of 
the day with them. 

“Her daughter "Toniette always 
sat with Madame Celeste, one small 
hand supporting her beautiful head 
as she leaned on the baluster; her 
chin slightly raised, and a look of de- 
light and expectation on her face. 

“Sometimes she grew so amused, 
she almost fancied she could see 
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them, for "Toniette was blind. She 
was blind, but very beautiful. Ma- 
dame, I who have seen her then, say 
it. Her face was the tint of old 
ivory and her features as delicately 
and gently shaped as a fine cameo. 
But the large black eyes were devoid 
of expression and she rarely raised 
their long curtaining lashes. 

“For, Madame, ’Toniette had been 
blind from birth. 

“Her mother did fine lace-mend- 
ing and needlework and many 
other small services for the rich 
people away ‘up town.’ She lived 
only for *Toniette, and no work was 
too tedious to supply her child with 
more comforts, even luxuries. 

“’Toniette never lacked for any- 
thing. She was always happy, and 
the last year a greater happiness 
had come into her life. 

“It was Sunday evening, and at 
this hour she was always listening 
for a certain steady step in the street. 
At last she heard it coming. The 
mother had already descended to the 
street door to receive their visitor. 
Madame’s step sounded on _ the 
stairs, followed by the heavier one. 

“The mother took her accustomed 
place in the front room behind the 
lace of the window curtain, with 
her prayer book and rosary, and 
Duvalle came out on the gallery. He 
laid a bouquet of fragrant roses in 
‘Toniette’s hands and took the low 
chair at her side. 

“His coming seemed to awaken 
the girl. They chatted in happy lit- 
tle whispers, while Madame dozed, 
and once when they heard her beads 
fall to the floor, he caressed her 
hand for 2: moment. 

“Duvalle was "Toniette’s accepted 
suitor. He was the green-grocer on 
the next corner and had quite a neat 
little property and a good business. 

“Duvalle, nearing middle-age and, 
as the people thought in the Quartier 
with a shrug and casting up of their 
eyes, ‘that was not all, ah Heavens! 
no! If "Toniette loved him, ah! it 
were better she could not see!’ There 
Was an especial meaning to their 
manner of saying ‘see.’ 

“But ’Toniette adored her Emile 
and he worshipped her. He felt that 


‘she was akin to the holy Madonna 


on the altar—that she was that far 
above the earthy common things of 


everyday life. He surrounded her 
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with all that love and 
care could devise for one 
so afflicted. To the maid- 
en, he was all that was 
beautiful and noble. 

“On this evening, Emile 
had something other than 
his love to relate. He had 
a new customer from ‘up 
town’ whom he had dis- 
covered was a_ famous 
physician and who was 
reputed to have cured 
many blind people. He 
was anxious that this 
man should use his skill ~ 
upon his loved one’s eyes. 

“But "Toniette laughed 
at his concern. ‘Why 
trouble, my dear one—it 
may be hopeless. I am 
happy as I am. Why should I wish 
to see? Have I not everything in 
having you, my adored?’ she said in 
her gentle way. ; 

“But Emile was not to be denied. 
He consulted with Madame, the 
mother. She was fearful also of the 
outcome. 

“ “Have you realized, Emile, what 
this may mean to you?’ she ques- 
tioned him kindly. 

“But Emile Duvalle was a man of 
great determination, as well as a 
man of great love. He would not be 
denied in his hope of bringing sight 
to the eyes of the girl he loved. 

“So at last, all was made ready 
and the great surgeon came down 
into the Quartier to Madame’s home 
and the operation was performed. 

“After a few days, they loosed the 
bandages. "Toniette began to see and 
to comprehend the things she saw. 
She asked constantly to see Emile, 
but he did not come. He only sent 
messages. 

“Finally, one morning early, he 
came. It was before she had arisen. 
She could hear his loved voice speak- 
ing in the next room. Her mother 
could hardly restrain her to a proper 
decorum. She could not wait to run 
to him, her adored one! She would 
now see at long last the perfect 
lover, the one who had made her life 
so sweet! 

“The agony of soul Emile was en- 
during while waiting, was beyond 
description. 

“The door opened. "Toniette ran 
into the room. Where was he? 
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“Sitting in a blaze of morning 
sunshine was a small, middle-aged 
man. Even when seated, the disfig- 
uring crookedness of his back could 
be seen. His eyes were raised to the 
girl in an agony of doubt and fear. 

“With a cry of joy she ran for- 
ward and threw herself on his breast. 

““Emile! My adored! My beauti- 
ful lover!’ she said. 

“Yes, it is all true, Madame. I 
knew them both, once, very well, 
long ago .. . What became of them? 
Madame, it is not for me to leave 
a tale unfinished. But even you, a 
stranger here, must have heard of 
the fine old wholesale grocery firm, 
Duvalle and Sons, which do their 
own importing. 

“And any afternoon one passes by 
a certain old home on Esplanade 
Avenue, one may see a little, lovely, 
white-haired old lady, starting for a 
drive in her open old-fashioned car- 
riage, surrounded by her many 
grandchildren. 

“And this is your story of a per- 
fect love, Madame, a story told and 
retold for many years in the Quar- 
tier, for "Toniette loved as only the 
blind can love in this world, who see 
the outward things of life. She loved 
the inner man, and she loved him 
with her whole soul.” 

The old gentleman arose and smil- 
ing faintly at my thanks, moved 
slowly away; while I, forgetting my 
weariness, saw with misted eyes, that 
even the elegant cape which he wore 
was inadequate to conceal the lines 
of the twisted little back. 
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Weres the various commit- 


es meet to debate the merits 
a flaws of this season's plays 
efore awarding their plaques 
nd certificates, they will have to 

lude two comedies now being 

esented on Broadway. One is 

satirical The Man Who 

» Dinner and the other is 

excellent adaptation of Clar- 

ence Day’s sketches of the 1880’s, 
LIFE WITH FATHER. 

Those who have read and en- 
joyed the book will have little 
fault to find with the dramatiza- 

Howard Lindsay and 
Crouse. They have man- 
aged to capture not only the 

of the era, but also the 
nan qualities, both good and bad, of the now al- 
extinct family circle. 
is a vastly amusing piece of Americana, which 
being either a comic strip or a museum piece, 
ils into which it might easily have fallen. In addi- 
to collaborating on the adaptation, Howard Lind- 
ssays the role of “Father.” He plays it ruggedly, a 
too profane, perhaps, but with as much under- 
ding and hard-headedness as the part requires. 
hy Stickney was a perfect choice for the role of 
Day. Charming, witty and understanding, she 
vides the perfect foil. 

From the evidence on view, life with “Father” may 

ot have been exactly Utopia, but whatever else it 
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Two scenes from the 
Kern - Hammerstein 
musical “Very Warm 
Left: Frances 
Mercer, Jack Whiting 
and Grace McDonald. 
Below: Hiram Sherman 
and Eve Arden 


for May.” 
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By JERRY COTTER 


was, it was certainly never dul], 


* * * : 
dE d Jerome Kern and Oscar Ham. 


merstein, who have contributed 
so richly to the theatre’s music 
portfolio, are responsible for an. 
other highly satisfactory musical 
comedy, VERY WARM FOR 
MAY. 

Unfair though it may be, this 
gifted combination will probably 
never escape having their efforts 
compared to “Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes,” “Indian Love Call” 
and the “Show Boat” - score. 
While their current success does 
not contain any threats to the 
popularity of those memorable 
hits, one number, “All the 
Things You Are,” possesses more of that vanishing 
quality of simple beauty than any other number on 
this season’s music rack. 

In addition to its tuneful score and the talented 
and personable cast, Very Warm for May has another 
very strong point in favor. Many a Broadway first 
night has come and gone since we’ve had a musical 
revue which did not flagrantly violate most of the 
canons of morality and good taste. On this score alone 
it can be heartily recommended. 

Technically, it has been carefully planned and 
colorfully executed with the assistance of Vincente 
Minnelli, Robert Emmet Dolan and Albertina Rasch. 


The story thread is gossamer, but sufficient to bridge 


the gap between. musical numbers, which is 
after all practically the sole function of a 
musical comedy plot. Grace McDonald is 
the high spot of the cast, an ingenue with 
charm and ability. Donald Brian, who will 
be remembered from The Merry Widow 
days, Jack Whiting and Eve Arden lend 
staunch support to the proceedings. 

It will be interesting to note the measure 
of support a production of this type will 
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receive from the play-going public. Those 
who have deplored the trend of thought 
and action in musical revues during the past 
few years have an opportunity to see what 
can be done when producers concentrate on 
the essentials and forget the low comedy and 
off-color jokes. 
* * * 

On the other hand a new low in sugges- 
tiveness and coarseness was reached in the 
expensively staged revue, DU BARRY WAS A LADY. 
After winning a sweepstakes, Bert Lahr, a night-club 
attendant, dreams he is Louis XV, with Ethel Merman, 
a night-club singer, entering the dream as Madame 
Du Barry. With the able assistance of a corps of 
writers and directors, the two stars manage to crowd 
as much crudity and vulgarity as would seem humanly 
possible into two and a half hours. 

Cole Porter is responsible for the music and the 
lyrics. Unlike his more able colleagues, Kern and Ham- 
merstein, he evidently spends more time on the risqué 
lyrics than he devotes to his sharps and flats. 

* * * 

After a highly successful tour as the centenarian o 
Jalna in Whiteoaks, Ethel Barrymore returns in 
FARM OF THREE ECHOES. 

The critical acclaim which greeted her portrayal in 
the former effort prompted her to accept the role ¢ 
Ouma Gerart, matriarch of a family of South African 
Borgias and murderers. 

Miss Barrymore has made Grandma Gerart a perfect 
example of amusing and partly amazing senility. You 
cannot help but feel that the character is more Barry- 
more than Gerart, a field day for a great actress rather 
than an accurate portrait of the result of 97 years of 
living. The star is adept at making her roles stand 
head and shoulders above any mere plot twists and 
developments, being by turn as sly as a seven-year-old 
with a hidden jar of jam, as witty as a Benchley column 
and as dramatically effective as befits a First Lady of 
the theatre. 

The play itself, as written by Noel Langley, is suff- 
ciently thrilling and melodramatic to satisfy the most 
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Father.” 


Howard Lind- 
say and Dorothy Stick- 
ney in Clarence Day’s 
“Life With 
Right: Kate 
McComb, Effie Shannon 
and Dorothy Gish in the 
play “‘Morning’s at 
Seven” 
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avid mystery fan. There is a considerable amount of 
suspense and humor, enough at any rate to provide 
an interesting evening. 

* * * 

Maurice Evans and his distinguished company have 
returned for a final appearance in their full-length 
version of HAMLET. It is the same expertly directed 
and acted production which has thrilled audiences 
throughout the country on the recent tour and which 
was seen in New York last season. 

Mr. Evans manages a most difficult role in brilliant 
fashion. He is onstage for most of the four hours which 
the performance consumes. In less capable hands it 
might easily have developed into an audience-actor 
endurance contest. Surrounded by an. excellent com- 
pany and backed by settings of considerable effective- 
ness, Evans again makes his appearance one of the 
highlights of the season. 

* * * 

In almost ludicrous contrast another group of per- 
formers momentarily captured the spotlight with 
SWINGING THE DREAM, a variation on the Bard’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The recent success of The Swing Mikado and The 
Hot Mikado, and the interest aroused by any modern- 
ized or modern-dress version of Shakespeare’s works, 
obviously prompted the effort. The huge stage of the 
Centre Theatre vibrated with the gyrations and the 
good-natured antics of the cast of over 100 colored 
performers. There were many startling innovations, 
not the least of which was the appearance of Puck 
armed with a spray gun; Queen Titania riding ma- 
jestically on an electric sightseeing car, rescued from 
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the World’s Fair, musical horn and helmeted driver 
intact; and the forest pixies breaking into the latest 
jitterbug steps at the least provocation. 

[t was far more swing than dream, more Seventh 
\venue than Shakespeare, and in spite of its novelty, 
it closed after a week of strenuous effort. 

* * * 


Paul Osborn, who wrote the imaginative and highly 


successful, On Borrowed Time, has penned a particu- . 


larly appealing and engrossing comedy of American 
small-town life in Morning’s at Seven. 

He has taken a group of elderly folk and built 
around them as fine a piece of droll, slightly satirical 
comedy as we have been privileged to see. It is re- 
plete with the everyday type of humor that makes it 
more of a slice from life than the product of an over- 
imaginative playwright’s mind. The principal char- 
acters are four sisters, their husbands and the 40-year- 
old son of one of them. 

Chere are no plot upheavals of catastrophic propor- 
tions, just a sentimental-humorous excursion into the 
world of back porches and parlors still containing 
relics of the turn-of-the-century period. Mr. Osborn 
has been fortunate in securing the aid of such excel- 
lent technicians of the theatre as Director Joshua 
Logan and Dorothy Gish, Effie Shannon, Russel] Col- 
lins and Thomas Chalmers. 

* * * 

Maxwell Anderson is a master of mood and poetic 
writing. In Key Largo, his mood is somber, his writing 
excellent if rather overworked, and his theme is the 
conflict between idealism and opportunism. 

Che ideal in question is the cause of the anti-Franco 
forces in Spain. An American volunteer, who had es- 

ped a death trap when his companions elected to 
remain, returns to America to explain the situation 
to the families of his friends. 

Most of the action takes place in the home of the 
father and sister of one of the volunteers. Their home 
is in the Florida Keys, which provides the background 
for a melodramatic encounter with a gangster. The 
setting may explain in part the Hemingway influence 
on Anderson’s philosophy and logic. 

Paul Muni gives a splendid characterization of the 
man tortured by conscience, living up to all the ex- 
travagant praise he has been receiving. 

Mr. Anderson’s premise that it is better to die and 
keep faith than to live and lose it, is admirable. So 
is his belief that the spiritual side of man will eventu- 








A scene from “The Hunchback of Notre Dame” 
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ally be victorious. However, we cannot agree that the 
“Loyalist” cause is an appropriate field for the triumph 
of the spiritual nature. 

* * * 


No listing of the outstanding motion pictures of 1939 
would be complete without the inclusion of those two 
recent controversy-arousing films, Ninotchka and Mr, 
Smith Goes to Washington. The former was not only 
a comedy of hit proportions—it also effectively coun. 
teracted a great many of the Soviet bromides which 
had become so popular in recent years. “Mr. Smith” 
arrived at a time when interest in the activities of 
Congress had reached a new high. The question he 
raised in the minds of audiences is one which that 
august body will have to answer by its future actions, 
If no other films of merit had been released during 
the year, Hollywood would still have justified its many 
missteps by these two thought-provoking films. 

Dark Victory should be included, we believe, not 
because it was a great film, but because the star, Bette 
Davis, made of it a thrilling experience. 

Good-bye Mr. Chips, the splendidly real and touch- 
ing adaptation of James Hilton’s novel, and The Lady 
Vanishes, another masterpiece of suspense directed by 
Alfred Hitchcock, were the outstanding contributions 
of the British studios. 

Stagecoach, in the outdoor adventure class, contained 
real characterization coupled with intelligent story de- 
velopment. It proved what can be accomplished by 
competent craftsmanship, even though the story was 
merely the old western formula done up in epic style. 

A Great Man Votes, starring John Barrymore, in 
which the democratic process of selecting leaders was 
set forth in an engaging and most interesting manner; 
Love Affair, a slight story made memorable by expert 
direction and the performances of Irene Dunne and 
Charles Boyer; the nostalgic and tuneful musical, Story 
of Vernon and Irene Castle and the imaginative Wizard 
of Oz are others worthy of special mention. 

In passing it might be mentioned that 1939 was also 
the year when Hollywood succumbed to hysterical 
hatred for a time and produced Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy. More than anything else that film made millions 
of Americans aware of the fact that the industry is a 
potentially important cog in the wheel of propaganda. 

* * * 

Recent offerings which are worth your time and 
attention include: 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS—Paramount—A _ worthy 
successor to Snow White in the animated cartoon field. 
It should please the youngsters for its story-book asso- 
ciations and the oldsters for its technical values. The 
voices of Lanny Ross and Jessica Dragonette are used 
to good advantage. 

HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME-—RKO-Victor 
Hugo’s fifteenth-century classic has been done up in 
spectacular style to serve as a vehicle for that master 
of chills and horror, Charles Laughton. The role of 
the deformed Quasimodo provides him with the op- 
portunity to delve into the make-up kit and emerge 
as effectively disguised as‘: Lon Chaney ever was. He 
plays the role with evident relish, managing to retain 
audience sympathy for his character in certain se 
quences. Maureen O’Hara is well cast as Esmeralda. 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE 
LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH 
THE EYES OF OTHERS 








Creation by Scholars 


e MayseE you know it already. If you don’t, you will be 
interested in the Augusta “Bulletin’s” report of how the 
superior race came into being: 


“God made the Englishman, 
God made the Scotch, 
God made the Irish, 
The Welsh and the Dutch. 
God made the Swedish, 
And God made the Danish, 
God made the Portugese 
And God made the Spanish; 
God made the Latins, 
The Slavs and the Jews; 
God made the Turks 
And the dark Hindus. 
God made others 
I can’t recall. 
Fact is, children, 
God made them all.” 
“But Nordics, grandpa, 
Who made these?” 
“Oh, the Nordics were made 
By the Ph.D.’s.” 


First Air Force 


© Facts concerning the first air force employed in war- 
fare are given in the “Catholic Fireside”: 


In these days of air warfare it is interesting to note 
that the first air force in the world was founded in 
France as far back as 1793, in which year Captain 
Coutelle, of the French Army, set up a flying corps 
near Paris. 

Those early airmen ascended in balloons for the pur- 
pose of observing the enemy, and at Liege and Valen- 
ciennes they played a big part. 

At the battle of Fleurus (1794) the Austrians were 
terrified at their first sight of a French war-balloon. But 
they quickly recovered and opened “anti-aircraft fire” 
on the monster, which rose out of range and continued 
observations which were mainly responsible for the 
French victory. 


What Are They Fighting For? 


* FarHER GILLis writes in the “Catholic World” on 
what they are fighting for in the “queer” war now going 
on in Europe: 


I think the war funny because, when it had been going 
on for two months and a half, people in England and 
France commenced to say to their leaders “Let's see, 


what are we fighting for?” That in itself would not make 
this war unique. When the World War had been in 
progress over three years and was near to its close, our 
boys in France were asking “Why are we over here?” 
When they came back they asked “Why were we over 
there?” and after twenty years the echo still is heard 
“Why?” General O’Ryan used to tell a story about the 
American doughboys of the Yankee Division, who said 
to a captured German, “See here, Heinie, you look in- 
telligent; what's it all about? What are we fighting for?” 
It seems they had snatched the iron helmet from his 
head, cut the buttons off his coat and appropriated his 
rifle and bayonet. “Vell,” answered the German captive, 
“the French are fighting for La Patrie, the Germans for 
das Vaterland, the English for their King, the Irish and 
Scotch because they like to fight.” “And the Americans?” 
“The Americans? Mein Gott! I dink the Americans 
are fighting for souvenirs!” 


Peace Really Pays 


e How mucu the squandered billions of the World 
War could have purchased for mankind is noted edi- 
torially by “Ave Maria”: 


On the Peace building at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion are figures to show that with the four hundred 
billion dollars expended in the World War the fol- 
lowing benefits might have been purchased for man- 
kind: a $3500 home and five acres of land for every 
family in Germany, Russia, France, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States; a million dollar 
university and a five million dollar library for every 
city over 200,000 in each of the above countries; a 
perpetual annual salary of $1000 for 125,000 teachers 
and 125,000 nurses; with enough left over to give every 
American family an electric refrigerator, a car, and 
enough gasoline to run the car for a year. 


A Billion for Soft Drinks 


® WITH A SELLING price of 5 cents each, the soft-drink 
business has a retail value of nearly a billion dollars 
and spends something like $6,500,000 a year in adver- 
tising. “Advertising and Selling” notes its rapid growth: 


To most people, the mention of bottled soft drinks 
calls to mind such names as Coca-Cola, Dr. Pepper, 
Pepsi-Cola, Hires Root Beer, Canada Dry, 7-Up, Royal 
Crown Cola, Orange Crush, or Nu-Grape, to mention 
some of the more widely distributed products. True, 
they are important factors, but by no means the whole 
story. 

In 1886 when Dr. Pemberton first started toying 
around with the Coca-Cola formula which later 
evolved into the largest selling soft drink in the world, 
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the soda-water industry was over 50 years old, and 
numbered about goo bottling plants. Today, the bot- 
ling industry in the United States numbers approxi- 
mately 8,000 active bottling plants, more or less evenly 
distributed throughout the country. Pennsylvania has 
about 750 plants; New York, 600; Texas, 450; Illinois, 
20; California, 360; Ohio, 330; Massachusetts, 290; 
New Jersey, 280; Wisconsin, 260; Missouri, 250; and 
Georgia, 220 plants. 


What Hitler Wants 


e Mr. HERMANN RAUSCHNING, who was once one of the 
inner circle of Htitler’s collaborators, writes in the 
imerican Mercury” of Hitler’s policy and ambitions: 


| had occasion to speak with Hitler several times on 
matters touching upon his Russian policy. In 1934 he 
suggested to me that I go to Russia and make connec- 
tions. Actually, the connections of the National Socialist 
Party with Soviet Russia had never been broken off. 
Hitler discussed the difficulties. He railed at the Bolshe- 
viks as “Jewish masters of chicanery”; the Bolsheviks 
always wanted to get a complete hold of you, he said. . . . 
And he explained to me that he was ready to do any- 
thing, even to conclude an alliance with Russia, if this 
should improve Germany’s position. But such an al- 
liance would never prevent him from eventually revert- 
ing to his real aim—the conquest or dismemberment of 
Russia. 

Thus, what is going on now is merely a tactical move. 
[t is a joint action offering advantages to both partners. 

Hitler is ready to put up with this as the temporary 

price for conquering the European West and securing 
his rear during the present war... . And after conquer- 
ing the West he will again turn his face to the East. 
(hen, having obtained a broad continental basis in 
Northern Asia at Russia’s expense, Hitler will take up 
the final destruction of the Anglo-Saxon powers—that 
is, the annihilation of the British Empire and the occu- 
pation of the United States, which in the meantime 
will have become exhausted by domestic revolutions. 
With the gigantic fleet to be constructed in subsequent 
years, he would enter the final phase of his policy: the 
achievement of world hegemony. 

Such is Hitler’s obsession, far-fetched though it must 
sound to any who have not experienced the man’s un- 
limited megalomania. 


Blackout of Worship 


e CoMMENTING in the “World Telegram” on the Paris 
ban on Christmas Midnight Masses, Heywood Broun 
admits that men flying from the East would not bring 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. He remarks: 


In the dark streets of Paris on Christmas Eve even as 
in the little town of Bethlehem, a star will animate the 
gloom. The call comes once more to kings and shep- 
herds to journey to the manger and worship at the 
shrine of the Prince of Peace. Quite truly the civil 
authorities of Paris have said that it is impossible to 
blackout the light which shines from the altar. 
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And if 1 were in France I would go at midnight to 
the little island on the Seine and stand before Notre 
Dame de Paris. At first the towers of that great Gothic 
structure might seem to be lost in the blackness of the 
night. And it has been ruled that no congregation shall 
raise its voice to welcome the tidings of great joy, 
But then I think all the windows will take on magnif. 
cence, and that the air will resound with the message 
which has been given to the sons of men and will be 
offered again to the fellowship of all mankind. “Glory 
to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” And that choral cry will rise above the 
hum of Herod’s grim messengers. It will be much 
louder than the crash of guns and the roar of cannon, 
No hymn of hate can prevail if we will only heed the 
eternal cadence of the Christmas carol. 


Christmas Casualties 


® THE FAMILY TOLL, when the feast has passed, is te- 
corded by “Friendly Chat”: 


Father: Backache induced by operation of Junior's 
electric train for four hours while in a prone position. 

Mother: A feeling of general demoralization result. 
ing from the receipt of expensive gifts from seven peo- 
ple to whom she had not even sent cards. 

Wilbur (aged 17): Heart affection, the aftermath of 
the hire of a maid to help out with the Christmas 
dinner. 

Helen (aged 14): Nose out of joint. She received a 
gold watch, while Katharine’s (next door) was plati- 
num. 

Junior (aged 8): Acute indigestion, three cuts from 
his cute little ax, and a burn or two. 

Hilda (the cook) - Melancholia due to Officer Reilly's 
failure to call with a suitable gift in return for the 
handmade necktie tendered him. 

The Christmas Tree: Baldness. 


Technique for Deception 


@ LAST MONTH One of our authors called attention to the 
care with which our newspapers should be read. Six 
techniques to influence opinion are quoted from the 
American Institute of Propaganda Analysis by “Parade”: 


Name-calling: The trick of giving enemies a bad label 
(imperialists, hypocrites, etc.) to make neutrals con- 
demn them without further thought. 

Glittering generalities: The trick of using vague 
“virtue words” (civilization, justice, etc.) to make neu- 
trals accept a cause without further thought. 

Transfer: The trick of identifying a cause with a re 
spected symbol or institution (Christianity, culture, 
etc.) to mask the real motives of war. 

Testimonial: The trick of having an internationally 
respected person endorse a cause to cloak it with au 
thority. 

Selection: The trick of using only selected facts which, 
though true in themselves, may together create a totally 
false impression. 

Righteousness: The trick of making it appear that 
al! “right-thinking” people support a certain cause, 
which should therefore be aided without further ques 
tion. 
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Wishful Thinking 


e WE OFTEN believe what we would like to believe, and 
many newspapers give us not what is true, but what we 
like to read. From “European Jungle” by F. Yeats- 
Brown: 


A man who goes to Germany and reports that the 
Fiihrer is loved by the people is a bore, and may be a 
dupe, and anyway he is certain to be unpopular in pres- 
ent circumstances, whereas one who reports that Hitler 
is going mad, or has quarreled with his generals, is sure 
of an interested public. We used to be told the same sort 
of yarns about Mussolini at the beginning of the Abys- 
sinian War. . . . What would Left-Wing newspapers 
have said, by the way, if there had been dozens of bombs 
exploded in Germany, as there have been recently in 
England? 


Dialogue After Death 


e ANNA McC. SHOLL, in “Wisdom” presents an im- 
aginative piece, which does not lack a basis in reality: 


(Scene—A town in Poland after the bombing. It is 
very still except for the moans of the wounded and 
dying. In the air two voices.) 


Ignace: Who goes there? 

Hans: It is I-Hans Mueller. Who goes there? 

Ignace: It is I—Ignace Czerski. 

Hans: Not so loud, Brother. You are a Pole. 

Ignace: Yes, I am a Pole, named for our great 
Paderewski. 

Hans: Not so loud; Hitler might hear, or his spies. 

Ignace: My poor Hans, don’t you know we have put 
on the blessed mask and domino of Death? No spies can 
trick us, no shell shatter our worn bodies. 

Hans: Jawohl! But my poor Gretchen! 

Ignace: Your wife? 

Hans: My poor wife. I left her wailing in bed with 
her day-old baby, our little son, our first-born. I was 
hauled off to fight, but I don’t know yet what I was 
fighting for. 

Ignace: Poor boy, you were fighting for the twin- 
devils of greed and lust of power. I left two old parents. 
They will not see me again in their world; but we are 
free, Hans, free! And we can be brothers here. No na- 
tionalities to keep us apart, no dictators, no hoarders of 
gold, no spies, no slave-drivers. We are free to love, to 
hope, to live. Death has given us life. 


An American Superstition 


¢ THE worsuiP of success in any line leads Americans 
'o commit many absurdities. From an article in the 
“American Mercury” by Eugene Lyons: 


It’s an old American superstition that anyone who 
succeeds supremely in any one thing is thereby licensed 
as an expert on all things. The fellow who establishes 
a flagpole-sitting record and the lady who swims the 
Channel are consulted, while their notoriety lasts, on 
morals on the campus, do blondes make the best wives, 
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and where’s the world going to? The gent who writes a 
best-seller on the career of George Washington or the 
home life of the Aztecs instantly qualifies to choose Miss 
America for 1940 or to advise us how to fight Isms. 
Senators, Cabinet members and Supreme Court Justices 
at the moment of their elevation automatically become 
authorities on art, fashions, literature, Marxist economy 
—anything sufficiently far away from their immediate 
calling. As for Home Run Kings, obviously they have 
the final say on everything from Dali to high finance. 


How Wars Begin 


e A DOMESTIC SCENE is used by “Kablegram” to illus- 
trate the beginnings of national conflicts: 


A small boy asked his father how wars began. 

“Well,” said his father, “suppose that England quar- 
reled with France.” 

“But,” interrupted the mother, “England mustn’t 
quarrel with France.” 

“I know,” he answered, “but I am taking a hypo- 
thetical instance.” 

“You are misleading the child,” said the mother. 

“No, I am not,” he answered. 

“Yes, you are.” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Yes.” 

“No.” 

“All right, Dad,” said the small boy, “I think I know 
how wars begin.” 


Latin: Lost and Found 


e THE Goop UsE to which she has put her knowledge 
of Latin is described by Mary Perkins in “The Jour- 
nal” published by the Alumnae of the Sacred Heart: 


Whenever a man tries to borrow my missal, there 
is a startled “what is a little girl like you doing with 
a great big book like that” reaction, all because my 
missal happens to be entirely in Latin. Women accept 
my Latinity as one of the foibles of a girl who “writes,” 
but men are indignant, as if I were dabbling in some 
kind of black magic which nice people should leave 
alone. It is a sort of echo of the days which we read 
about and which probably never existed, when anyone 
not a priest who could read and write was considered 
a dangerous freak. As it happened, my first purchase 
of a purely Latin missal was made because I had nei- 
ther room in my suitcase nor money in my pocketbook 
for a big book like a complete Latin-and-English mis- 
sal. The shop chanced to have a little Latin one, de- 
signed for missionaries, and I had to buy it or go 
without. I later discovered to my surprise that I was 
getting along quite well with the Latin, so why should 
I carry around all that weight of English too? 

But it is not this aspect of the girl-versus-Latin ques- 
tion which so annoys me. What has driven me to a 
crusade for Latin is the idea that it was fine to struggle 
for years with the prepositions taking the accusative 
and the verbs followed by the ablative—that was “Cul- 
ture”—but I should not be using all this painfully ac- 
quired knowledge now that I have officially ceased to 
be a student. 





















































R epempTIon, in a figurative 
definition, can be called a lift-up of 
fallen man. It can be patterned on 
the frame of the parable about the 
kindly Samaritan. Man had fallen 
among robbers, and as a result of 
that encounter was spiritually pros- 
trate, helpless and dying. The Son 
of God was the Samaritan Who lifted 
man up and stood him erect again. 

it is one of the minor mysteries of 
redemption that in the course of that 
figurative performance of lifting man 
to his feet, Jesus Christ, the Re- 
deemer, was quite literally lifted to 
His feet by a man. The man’s name 

is Simon of Cyrene. Between Christ 
ind Simon there was a bond of 
mutual need and a proffer of mutual 

rvice. The good Samaritan Who 

is the Redeemer needed the serv- 

s of another Samaritan who was 

of the redeemed. 

No one will say that Christ needed 
the help of Simon so badly that re- 
demption could not have gone for- 
ward without him. But that thought 
is altogether beside the point. Noth- 
ing need be said about what could 
or could not have been done. The 
simple truth about what was done is 
much more pertinent. 

And the simple truth is this—that 
the Redeemer had planned from all 
eternity that He should be lifted off 
the ground and aided with His cross 
by a man. He decreed that a man was 
thus to be His helper in the tremen- 
dous negotiation of atonement. And 
even though the assistance rendered 
was to be merely physical and non- 
essential to the deed of redemption 
itself, nevertheless God had counted 
on it and had privileged man to be 
the contributor of a service that was 
to be of definite use to Him. 

Here again is one of those small 
items of fact which keep appearing 
in the history of the Passion of Christ, 
almost smothered by the massive 
novement of the real dynamic point, 
but suggesting when examined singly 
me of the sur- 
prising laws by 
which the _ busi- 
ness of God goes 
forward. The 





The Fall of bod 


By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


meaning of this small item of fact is 
broader than a human name or a 
human gesture could make it. We 
might say that the significance of the 
few words of narrative about Simon 
of Cyrene is not that a man named 
Simon shared the weight of the cross 
with Jesus Who was God. That 
would be petty history. The signifi- 
cance is rather that it was a dramatic 
presentation of a doctrinal mystery 
which might be stated in this wise— 
that God uses men as His collabora- 
tors in that program of reconstruc- 
tion by which He is to bring the 
world back to Himself. Simon can 
perhaps better typify man in that 
capacity than anyone else, for he en- 
tered and left the most momentous 
scene in human history, and his skin 
did rub raw under the weight of the 
literal cross of Christ. 

A most fruitful reflection follow- 
ing on this is the thought that in no 
important way was the destiny of 
Simon of Cyrene exclusive. No one’s 
possibilities of helping God have 
been circumscribed by the accident 
that time and place have deprived 
him of the honor of easing the bur- 
den on Christ’s shoulder as Simon 
did. Calvary and the visible execu- 
tion of the God-Man have gone with- 
out leaving any void in the world of 
religious opportunity. If the case had 
been reversed and Simon were living 
in our time, he would have no valid 
reason for thinking that circum- 
stances had cheated him. He could 
be as good a man now as he was then. 
He would be as privileged a man 
now as he was then. 

Has not Christ left the visible 
earthly interests of God squarely on 
the shoulders of men? And while He, 
the King of the World, and Head of 
the Church, stands out of sight and 
directs the tide of events, is it not 
man who goes about praying and 
suffering and baptizing and preach- 
ing and doing his duties, little and 
great, and thus qualifying as the 


Simon of Cyrene, Were He Alive Today, Could Be As Priv- 
ileged As He Was When He Helped Christ Carry His Cross 
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helper of Christ as really as Simon of 
Cyrene? 

There is something of mystery in 
this. The works of God being done 
by men; men sharing in the enter- 
prises of God, and by His divine ar- 
rangement, doing their share effi 
ciently; God proffering man the op. 
portunity of dignifying himself by 
being His important partner in af. 
fairs that are as big as the world and 
as enduring as eternity. It would 
seem that God is reluctant to leave 
man out of the fascinating game that 
He is playing. He seems to be always 
hauling man into a society that is 
far above him, and telling him secrets 
which astound him, and providing 
him with keys that will wind up the 
whole world of the spirit. 

In the case of Simon for instance 
—Christ had no more need of Simon 
to get His cross to Calvary than He 
had of Simon to help Him shape the 
sun and put it into the sky. Simon, 
himself, was simply an event that 
had come to pass under the creative 
touch of the Man Whose cross he 
shared. He could lift Christ off the 
ground only because the Christ 
Whom he lifted off the ground gave 
him the strength to stand upright 
and the instinct to balance himself. 

But while there is mystery in man’s 
participation in the works of God, 
the participation itself is perfectly 
consonant with what we know of the 
purpose of human creation. Man 
was made to live with God in a con- 
dition of social equality. But the 
society was not to be merely of the 
drawing-room kind. It was not to be 
just a nominal companionship such 
as is displayed when one person pays 
a formal call upon another and sits 
down to talk for a while simply be- 
cause such a gesture is necessary to 
fulfill the definition of acquaintance. 
God did not honor us merely by 
permitting us to call ourselves 
friends of His, and then let it go at 
that. He gave us not so much a name 
as a position. The 
social life that He 
created for us was 
a partnership in 
His divine busi- 












Drawing on wood made especially for THE SIGN by Mario Barberis, Rome, Italy 


According to Christian tradition Jesus fell several times under the weight of the Cross on the way to Calvary 
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ness. We were to represent Him on 
earth actively, and take care of His 
visible affairs, helped by an equip- 
ment which, under His management, 
would enable us to do it efficiently. 

From this point of view it does 
not seem at all strange that He ar- 
ranged from eternity that Simon of 
Cyrene should pick up the end of 
the cross that trailed in the street, 
tuck it under his arm, and walk with 
Christ to Calvary. With certain non- 
essential changes of locality and the 
nature of the effort, is not that the 
only dignified religious interpreta- 
tion of the earthly destiny of man? 
Christ had often spoken in this vein 
to His disciples. “As the Father hath 
sent Me, I also send you. I have 
appointed you that you should go 
and should bring forth fruit; and 
your fruit should remain.” The com- 
mission does not involve simply what 
we might call hob-nobbing with 
God; but rather working along with 
Him in a community of interest. The 
relationship is not at all on the basis 
of two people who are familiar with 
each other; but rather of two people 
who have the same corporate inter- 
est, like directors of the same com- 
mercial firm or parents of the same 
family. 


MAN is not seeing things truly if 
he considers that his destiny in 
life ‘is only to make sure of his 
personal salvation. His relationship 
with God is not sufficiently encom- 
passed in the idea that he is simply 
one of God’s charges, interested in 
the affairs of God only to the extent 
of calling upon God’s power and 
counting on His mercy and generally 
being a burden on God’s providen- 
tial efforts. Simon of Cyrene would 
have to be provided with an entirely 
different kind of history if he were 
to typify that version of human life. 
Instead of going up to Christ and 
taking some of the weight off Christ’s 
shoulders, he would have asked 
Christ to exert Himself still further 
and carry him along with the cross. 
Or at most, he would have contented 
himself with saying an encouraging 
word. 
Here we are talking about our 
participation in the affairs of God, 


and of the proprietary manner in - 
which we should view those affairs. 


We must remember in this connéc- 
tion, that Christ gave us an example 
from the other point of view. He had 
a proprietary consciousness with ref- 


erence to the affairs of men. And it 
was a blessed boon to us that He did. 
For that is the real motif of redemp- 
tion. If God had had no feeling of 
solidarity with man, He would hard- 
ly have taken man’s problems in 
hand and straightened them out. 

From this reflection on God’s in- 
terest in the affairs of men and the 
practical issue of it, which we call 
redemption, we can go on to discover 
evidences of the same fact in the hu- 
man details of His life among men. 
We would not, for instance, imagine 
that the household events at Naza- 
reth were considered by Him in an 
aloof and unrelated fashion. It would 
not be a matter of indifference to 
Christ that Joseph was ill or that 
Joseph was unemployed. And Mary 
would not be in His eyes just a crea- 
ture fulfilling in existence the mis- 
sion which He as creator had 
designated for her. On the contrary, 
He would react to every domestic 
contingency in the lively personal 
manner in which any normal person 
would. If Mary were spinning yarn 
or making cloth or cooking, He 
would see such exercises of house- 
hold craft as events of importance to 
His earthly family. 

This brings us back again to Simon 
of Cyrene. Why should not Simon 
have been invited to share the cross of 
Christ? By virtue of the fellowship 
which grace establishes between God 
and man, the cross was as much 
Simon’s business as it was the busi- 
ness of Christ. Christ was carrying it 
and could have gotten it to Calvary 
without help. But that would not 
have been as appropriate as sharing 
its weight with Simon. It was of as 
vital interest to Simon that the cross 
should reach Calvary and Christ 
should die on it as it was to Christ. 
If God through a sense of solidarity 
with the destiny of man had related 
Himself to all the familiar depart- 
ments of human living and was car- 
rying a cross on the way to complet- 
ing His greatest act of service to man, 
then the person of man should be a 
party to the performance as a helper. 

It would not ruin the symbolism of 
the fact to think of the possibility 
that Simon may have helped Christ 
under protest. He might have said to 
the soldiers: ‘““Now look here. I am 
an honest man. I am getting along 
very well and minding my own busi- 
ness. What good will it do me to aid 
that man? I certainly will be none 
the richer for it. And it is going to 
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be a very painful and fatiguing job” 
But if Simon had thus missed the 
point, would he not have very effec. 
tively represented a multitude who 
would miss the same point in the 
generations that were to come 
Would he not have been typical of 
the class of people who seem to think 
that the business of God and their 
business are two different thingy 
People, for instance, who think that 
their religious effort is getting full 
scope when they tend to their own 
spiritual affairs, fulfill their own ob 
ligations, cleanse their own souls 
People who think that God never 
counts on any support from men, 
but only thinks of giving support? 


HE episode of Simon should 
“Tet them straight on the sub 
ject. God never needs help in the 
sense that the movement of His 
providences would stall if man did 
not lend his hand. It is not a case of 
necessity on God’s part that induces 
Him to offer the honor of collabora. 
tion. It is a matter of choice. He in 
vites man into His cosmic enterprises 
because by grace He has already in 
corporated man into His divine or 
ganization. Man should be interested 
actively in the works of God in the 
same way that the farmer should be 
interested in his market. The affair 
is his own. 

This is one of the basic arguments 
for Catholic Action. Passive piety 
which stagnates in the smug con 
sciousness of personal rectitude has 
no place either in the example of 
Christ or in the ideals of the Chris 
tian system. A man who is devoted 
to God as a Christian will discover 
methods of breaking through the en- 
virons of spiritual individualism and 
of capitalizing in a social way his 
talent for co-operation. He may be 
able to do nothing but sell tickets for 
a parish benefit. He may feel uneasy 
in his new capacity as a religious 
worker. But He is being a partner of 
God and not a mere ward. 

Would it not have been a mean 
little story if Simon had extended his 
hand and asked Christ to give hima 
“lift” up the hill to Golgotha? Or if 
Simon knew that it was God who was 
carrying this frame of wood and 
stumbling under it, would it have 
occurred to him as an effrontery to 
offer the strength of his arms to one 
so capable of carrying His own bur 
dens? It might have; even though for 
all eternity God had counted on it. 
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Vill Durant, Vincent Sheean, John Gunther : 
Religion of Danes: Way to Assist at Mass 


(1) Where was Will Durant educated and why did he 
leave the Church? (2) Are Vincent Sheean and John 
Gunther Communists? (3) What is the religion of the 
Danes? (4) What is the proper way to assist at Mass to 
get the most good out of it? The recitation of the rosary, 


especially by lay persons, as soon as the Mass begins, is 
very distracting.—IDAHO. 


(1) Will Durant was educated by French nuns in 
North Adams, Mass., where he was born, November 5, 
1885, and later by Jesuits in St. Peter’s College, Jersey 
City, N. J., and diocesan priests at Seton Hall Seminary, 
South Orange, N. J. If we remember correctly, he said 
that he could find no satisfactory answer in Catholic 
doctrine to his intellectual difficulties. Before entering 
the seminary he had read Darwin, Spencer, Spinoza and 
Anatole France, which may have had something to do 
with causing his intellectual difficulties. 

(2) Vincent Sheean is listed as a “fellow traveler.” 
We don’t know. about John Gunther. 

(3) The state religion of Denmark is Lutheranism. 
The population of the kingdom is 3,706,000, of whom 
30,000 are Catholics. The Catholic religion was pro- 
scribed in Denmark from the Reformation until 1849, 
when religious freedom and political equality were ex- 
tended to all faiths. 

(4) Objectively, the most perfect method of assisting at 
Mass is to unite oneself with the officiating priest, so 
that the Mass is the common offering of both, as the 
prayers of the missal declare it to be. For certain types 
the use of the missal in the vernacular will assist them 
todo this, but all do not find the missal helpful. What- 
ver method helps one to unite with the priest at the 
altar is the best method for the individual, whether 
that be silent meditation on the Passion and Death of 
Chris—“Do this in commemoration of Me”—or the 
recitation of the rosary, etc. The essential thing is to 
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realize that a sacrifice is being offered to God and to 
unite in heart and mind in that offering, to praise, 
thank, propitiate and petition Almighty God. Undoubt- 
edly the recitation of the rosary aloud by the congrega- 
tion is a grave distraction to some people, who are of 
the meditative type. It is interesting, however, to note 
that Pope Leo XIII ordered that at least five decades 
of the rosary should be recited during the month of 
October in every parish church, either in the morning 
during the Sacrifice of the Mass, or at another time be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament exposed. No doubt in rural 
places it is customary to recite the rosary during the 
Mass because it would be difficult to get a respectable 
number of people again at the evening services. 


Roosevelt's Audience at Vatican 


Could you give me the real cause why former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt did not secure an audience 
with the Pope?—BURLINGTON, VT. 


In the early part of 1910 Theodore Roosevelt, while 
hunting tigers in Africa, asked one of his agents to ar- 
range an audience with the Holy Father, who at that 
time was Pius X. The Pope was pleased to receive Mr. 
Roosevelt, the former President of the United States of 
America, but it was suggested to him that he ought not 
to visit the Methodist Mission in Rome, which was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Mr. Tipple. Some time previous Mr. 
Fairbanks, Vice-President of the United States in Roose- 
velt’s second term, had received an audience with the 
Pope and afterward visited the Methodist Mission. ‘This 
had given the Pope great displeasure, for the Mission 
was a public insult to the Pope, preaching against the 
Papacy and engaged in proselytizing Italian Catholics 
under the very shadow of the Vatican. The Methodist 
center in Rome, said Cardinal Merry del Val, Secretary 
of State, ‘systematically joined hands with the worst and 
most anti-clerical and anti-Papal elements in the City of 
the Popes and in Catholic Italy, and they do so notori- 
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ously and in the most aggressive and insulting manner.” 

“The Holy See,” continued the Cardinal, “after the 
unfortunate Fairbanks incident, had every reason to fear 
that Mr. Roosevelt unwittingly and in perfect good faith 
might be led into showing open sympathy and friend- 
ship for this hostile center of aggression against the 
Catholic Church in the heart of the Catholic world. 
Consequently, when Mr. Roosevelt applied indirectly 
and confidentially for an audience with His Holiness 
the Pope, the wish was courteously expressed that he 
would avoid being dragged into the objectionable posi- 
tion of appearing to support publicly the offensive cam- 
paign against the Pope in his own residence. Mr. Roose- 
velt replied, refusing all conditions or agreements, and 
thus allowing the possibility of his accomplishing what 
would be offensive to His Holiness. This was amply 
confirmed by his own secretary, Mr. O’Loughlin, who, 
when asked whether without any formal promise or ex- 
pressed condition, Mr. Roosevelt would, as a matter of 
fact, not to go to the Methodist center in Via XX 
Settembre, replied that he would give no assurance, 
and that, in his opinion, Mr. Roosevelt was just the 
man to do it. In view of this attitude the audience be- 
came impossible. It is simply a question of common 
courtesy, and surely common courtesy is not incom- 
patible with the rights and freedom of an American 
citizen.” Teddy blundered badly in this instance and 
he lost much prestige because of it. He was also badly 
advised by the American Ambassador to Italy. 


St. Phebe: Nursing Orders and Church: 
Nuns and Council of Trent 


(1) Did St. Paul say of a nurse of his time, Phebe by 
name, “she hath been a succorer of many and myself’? 
(2) In the eleventh century did the secular nursing 
orders “have to bow to the demands of the Church” 
and place themselves strictly under her control? (3) In 
1545 did the Council of Trent pass a decree that every 
community of women should be enclosed, thereby deal- 
ing a death-blow to visiting nurse work as done by re- 
ligious?—These statements are in a book by Mary S. 
Gardner entitled “Public Health Nursing.” The author 
does not give much credit to the early nursing done by 
Catholic Sisters —NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(1) The reference is to St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, 16:1-3, which reads: “I commend to you 
Phebe, our sister, who is in the ministry of the church 
that is in Cenchre . . . for she also hath assisted many 
and myself also.” The Authorized Protestant Version 
of the Bible has, “for she hath been a succorer of 
many and of myself also.” | 

(2) Whoever in Christendom were engaged in nurs- 
ing the sick, whether religious or secular, prior to the 
Reformation, were naturally bound to “bow to the 
demands of the Church” in respect of faith, morality 
and discipline, as they are bound to do today. There 
is nothing particularly surprising in this, unless one 
holds that in matters of faith and morality one is en- 
titled to follow his own private judgment and believe 
and act as he pleases. 

(g) It is true that the Council of Trent (1545-1563) 
confirmed the Constitution of Pope Boniface VIII 
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(1294-1309), which imposed strict enclosure on all nuns 
of the western Church, and hence rendered it impos. 
sible for them to undertake works of charity incom. 
patible with enclosure. In those days enclosure was 
considered of the very essence of religious life for wom. 
en. But this stringent requirement was gradually 
mitigated in later years when circumstances changed, 

We suggest as a corrective of Public Health Nursing 
that you read Dr. James J. Walsh’s History of Nursing 
and Graduate Nurses, A Symposium of Ethical Inspira. 
tion, in which the Catholic inspiration and practice of 
nursing are given just treatment. 


Betrothal Contract 


(1) Is a solemn promise of marriage to a certain party 
a barrier to a marriage with a third party? (2) How may 
a person be absolved from such an obligation? (3) Is it 
any longer a practice for engaged couples to register 
their engagement with the parish priest?—HYDE PARK, 
MASS. 


(1) A solemn promise to marry, according to Canon 
1017 n. 3, is one which is made in writing and signed 
by both parties and also by the pastor or ordinary of 
the place, or by at least two witnesses. This contract 
begets a grave obligation to fulfill it, and consequently 
forbids the engaged couple to marry another, as long 
as the valid engagement lasts. Such an engagement, 
however, does not absolutely forbid marriage with an- 
other party. “A promise to marry, although it be valid, 
and there is no just cause from fulfilling it, does not 
furnish ground for an action to demand the celebration 
of the marriage. It will, however, permit a suit for 
damages, if any have been suffered” (Canon 1017, n. 9). 

(2) Strict, canonical engagements may be dissolved 
for several reasons: e.g., by mutual consent, by a viola- 
tion of fidelity to the contract, by delay, by a super- 
vening impediment, by discovery of a grave impedi- 
ment unknown before, by dispensation of the Pope. 

(3) Solemn, bethrothal contracts are not commonly 
entered into in this country. Canon Law does not 
make them obligatory. 


Attempted Marriage Before Justice 


If a Catholic marries outside the Church, e.g., before 
a Justice of the Peace, and then obtains a divorce, can 
that person be married to another party in the Catholic 
Church, since the Catholic Church does not recognize 
the first marriage or the divorce from the same?— 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Since Catholics are bound under pain of invalidity 
to observe the proper form of marriage, which pre- 
scribes that they must be married before an authorized 
priest and at least two witnesses (Canon 1094) , it follows 
that those who attempt marriage before a non-Catholic 
minister of religion or a civil official are not validly 
married. When they repent of their sin they will be 
absolved, and after the attempted marriage has been 
investigated by the church authorities and declared in- 
valid, they may be permitted to marry in the Catholic 
Church. The above rule about the necessity of marriage 
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jor Catholics before an authorized priest holds whether 
here is question of two Catholics or a Catholic and a 
gon-Catholic. 


Devotion During Benediction and Mass 


(1) What is the proper way for the faithful to act 
during Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament? 
sit proper to make the Sign of the Cross? (2) During 
the Sacrifice of the Mass the priest makes the Sign of 
the Cross many times. In the missal one finds many 
small crosses. Are the faithful in following the sacri- 
fce with a missal supposed to sign themselves where 
these crosses appear? (3) Is it proper at Mass to strike 
the breast at the “nobis quoque peccatoribus,” at the 
“Agnus Dei,” and the “Domine, non sum dignus?” 


(1) There are no formal rules to be observed dur- 
ing Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, ex- 
cept that all should kneel. During the benediction the 
faithful should stir up their faith and piety and mani- 
fest it in an attitude of profound adoration, joining 
with the O, Salutaris and Tantum Ergo in spirit, if 
not with voice. Some Catholics sign themselves and 
strike the breast at the moment of benediction, mak- 
ing an ejaculation, as “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
on us!” 

(2 & 3) The rubrics of the missal are intended for 
the celebrant of the Mass. The faithful are not sup- 
posed to make the Sign of the Cross on themselves 
when the cross appears in the missal, but it is becom- 
ing for them to strike their breasts during the parts 
of the Mass mentioned, especially if they intend to 
receive the Holy Eucharist. 


Why Church Condemns Socialism 


Why does the Catholic Church condemn Socialism? 
-NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Catholic Church condemns Socialism because 
the latter “conceives of society in a way utterly alien to 
Christian truth.” Pope Pius XI in the above quotation 
from Quadragesimo Anno refers to true Socialism, which 
embraces Communism and is thoroughly materialistic 
in outlook, beside being opposed to the Christian con- 
cept of life. True Socialism denies the right of private 
property, preaches class war, and in Communism is 
militantly atheistic. We suggest that you read the En- 
cyclical above mentioned. 


Limiting the Family 


Under what circumstances may a married man 
limit his family for the greater glory of God? Is pov- 
erty and social insecurity a sufficient reason for family 
limitation, or should one look to the care of Provi- 
dence beyond one’s own vision?—NEW YORK. 


Though the propagation of children is the principal 
purpose of marriage, and a good-sized family is or- 
dinarily the best insurance for a happy married life, the 
begetting of children is a responsible affair in which 
reason should be exercised and the will of God for a 
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particular tamily ascertained. The will of God ex- 
presses itself in the circumstances of life in which His 
Providence places us. As a general rule married people 
should not have more children than they can properly 
care for. The primary purpose of marriage is not merely 
the propagation of children, but also their proper train- 
ing and education. While married partners are en- 
couraged to have a firm reliance on Providence, this 
does not mean that they should be lacking in prudence 
and a due regard to their condition. If, for good and 
serious reasons, married people decide to limit the 
family, it may be done only by lawful means, either 
by total or partial abstinence. The use of contraceptive 
means and devices is always gravely forbidden, for 
to do so is to abuse marriage. 


Last Canonization of Irish Saint: 
Book on Irish Saints 


(1) Who was the last Irish saint canonized and in 
what year? M. J. Murray’s “Strange but True” feature 
in “The Tablet” sometime ago stated it was over 500 
years since any Irish saint was canonized. I have men- 
tioned this to several people who thought it was exag- 
gerated. (2) Please recommend a book on Irish saints. 
—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(1) The last Irish saint who received the formal 
honor of canonization was St. Lawrence O’Toole, who 
was numbered among the saints by Pope Honorius III 
in 1226, A. D. in Rome. Canonization is here used in 
its strict, technical meaning, in contrast to beatifica- 
tion. Blessed Oliver Plunkett, the martyr-Archbishop 
of Dublin, was beatified by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 
It is well to be reminded that the number of saintly 
Irish persons is not limited to those who have been 
formally canonized. 

(2) You will find The Irish Way, a book containing 
interesting sketches of Irish saints and other famous 
Irishmen by several authors, edited by F. J. Sheed, 
very interesting. The Irish Martyrs of the Penal Laws 
by Myles Ronan is also recommended, 


Old Beads: Double Genuflection: 
Morning Offering: Anklets 


(1) What is the proper thing to do with old, broken 
rosaries? (2) At what times should one genuflect on both 
knees? (3) After making the Morning Offering and say- 
ing, “I offer all my prayers, etc.”, may one later in the 
day offer prayers for another intention? (4) Is it wrong 
to wear anklets to Mass and Holy Communion?— 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


(1) If they have been blessed and cannot be repaired, 
they should be destroyed. 

(2) When entering and leaving a church where the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed; also when passing before 
the repository on Holy Thursday. 

(3) He may offer prayers for another intention only 
conditionally, that is, provided it would not be preju- 
dicial to the general offering. 

(4) There does not seem to be any reason to forbid it. 
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Consent, Not “Love,” Makes 
Marriage Valid 


lwo Catholics married several years ago. The woman 
before her marriage went with another man, a non- 
Catholic, whom she loved but would not marry outside 
the Church. She later told her husband about having 
been in love with another man and now he claims they 
were never married, as she did not love him at the time 
of marriage and only married him through fear of pub- 
lic opinion. He never mentioned this until he became 
interested in another woman. Could it be possible that 
they were never married and the children of this union 
are illegitimate?—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This is not the first time that a married partner looked 
for an escape from the bond of marriage after a new 
face attracted him. But there is no hope for the man in 
this case. It is the free, mutual consent between the 
contracting parties, duly manifested, which constitutes 
the contract of marriage, not the presence of “love” at 
the time, though the giving of consent is presumptive 
proof that love existed between the parties. Since they 
manifested their mutual consent in due form and the 
marriage was consummated, they are married, as they 
freely agreed to marry, until “death do us part.” The 
Hollywood solution is contrary to Christian morals. 
soth fidelity to one’s plighted word and the necessity 
of the case ought to inspire both married partners to 
call upon God and to invoke the graces of the Sacrament 
of Marriage, which they received, so that true conjugal 
love may revive between them. 


Varriage of the Sterile 


Since the Church teaches that marriage is for the pur- 
pose of bringing children into the world, what would be 
the opinion of the Church concerning the marriage of 
a woman who is past the child-bearing age, but who has 
been asked to marry a good-living Protestant, a widower, 
whose children are all married, but who can give her a 
good home?—Mass. 


The Church does not forbid the marriage of women 
beyond the child-bearing period, or of men of advanced 
age. Canon 1068 of the Code of Canon Laws says that 
sterility renders marriage neither invalid nor unlawful. 
Marriage was instituted by God principally for the 
propagation of children, but not for that end only. 
Marriage has secondary ends, the mutual association of 
husband and wife and the legitimate satisfaction of the 
sexual appetite, which sterile persons free to marry may 
lawfully seek. There is, however, an impediment exist- 
ing between a Catholic and a non-Catholic, whether the 
latter is baptized (mixed marriage) or unbaptized (dis- 
parity of worship). 


Ember Days 


In your reply in the September issue, you state: “There 
are abstinence days only, like Fridays outside Lent; 
abstinence and fast days, as Fridays in Lent; and fast 
days only, as week days other than Fridays and the 
Ember days in Lent.” It has been my understanding 
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that the Ember Days are days of fast only, which meen; 
that at the principal meal meat may be taken. Appa. 
ently from your answer, Ember Days in Lent are day; 
of fast and abstinence, but Ember Days outside of Len 
are days of fast only.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Ember Days are days of fast and abstinence both jp 
and outside of Lent (Canon 1252). The sentence in th 
September issue which was open to misinterpretatioy 
was corrected in the November number on page 24, 
second column. The above Canon is common law, by 
indults, exemptions and dispensations modify it a great 



































































deal. Thus, the Workingmen’s Indult allows the Bishop se 
to dispense “working men” from the precept of abst Cat 
nence on all days of the year, except all Fridays, Ash tion 
Wednesday, the Vigil of Christmas and the forenoon of 
Holy Saturday. When workingmen who enjoy the indul 
are also dispensed from the precept of fast, they may eat 
meat without restriction on abstinence days; when they 
are bound to the fast, they may eat meat once o firos 
abstinence days. Their families enjoy the privilege with 
them. As : 
of you 
Conditional Baptism of Converts pia 
Why are converts to the Catholic Church rebaptized § in the 
“conditionally?” What does this mean? How long does @ Lante 
the conditional Baptism last?—Pa. “TI 
autho 
Baptism is absolutely necessary for salvation, eitherin  undet 
fact or in desire. Because of the supreme importance of JJ away 
this sacrament, the Baptism of a convert is investigated, § that ' 
and if found to be doubtful, that is, whether it wa J or de 
conferred or whether it was validly conferred, Baptism 
is administered conditionally. The administration is 
conditional because Baptism is one of the three sacra hei 
ments which imprint a character on the soul and can be bre 
received only once. The other two are Confirmation and he 
Holy Orders. If the condition is verified, the sacrament art 
is validily conferred; if not verified, there is no sacra 
ment. The condition provides for the salvation of the WwW 
person and also saves the sacrament from being deliber § brin; 
ately frustrated. If the condition is verified, that is, ifno J “adc 
valid Baptism has been conferred, the conditional Bap- Se 
tism becomes the first valid Baptism, and of course will § view 
last forever. The Baptism of converts has to be investi- T 
gated because of the lack of belief in Baptism as a 
spiritual regeneration in many Protestant sects, and 
also because of the careless manner in which Baptism 
is administered by many of them. Converts who have 
never been baptized before are baptized absolutely. Epr 
Catholic Dances on Friday _ 
Why do Catholic colleges and universities hold all & 193 
their dances on Friday, which is the day dedicated to @ que 
the Passion of Our Lord?—inp. rs 
Or 
We don’t know whether “all” collegiate dances are wo 
held on Friday, but it. has been said in extenuation of to 
Friday dances that it is the most convenient time for § tea 


them. Perhaps some of our collegiate readers could offer 
other reasons for devoting part of Friday, the day of 
remembrance of Our Lord’s Passion and Death, to 
dances. 





Letters should as a rule be 

limited to about 300 words. 

The Editor reserves the 
right of cutting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
writer's and not necessarily those of the Editor. Intelli- 
gent comment concerning matters having relation to 
Catholic life and thought are welcomed. Communica- 
tions should bear the name and address of writers. 


A Literary “BENDER’’? 
EpiroR OF THE SIGN: 


As an admirer of all—well, nearly all—the features 
of your splendid magazine (even the teapot tempest 
over Rebecca) , I hope I may not seem captious in de- 
ploring the fulsome laudations of your book reviewers 
in their notices of To the End of the World and The 
Lantern Burns (December, 1939) . 

“Thank God for Helen White.” In praising the 
author of To the End of the World so lavishly I can 
understand that reviewers may, at times, be carried 
away by the excess of their enthusiasm. But I submit 
that the following extravaganza represents the height— 
or depth—of panegyrical intoxication: 


Miss Powers, too, in her life and song, has hung 
herself on the Cross, her spirit vibrant before the 
breath of the Paraclete. Her insights are mystical, 
her sympathies humane. The cadences rise not from 
artifice but from the stir of interior tensions. 


What a literary “bender” that reviewer was on! Boy, 
bring the smelling salts, for I fear myself slipping 
“adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears.” 

Seriously, though, am I to understand that the re- 
viewer considers The Lantern Burns fair to middlin’? 

THREE Rivers, Mass. THOMAS R. HARTNETT 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


We were glad to read your concise explanation of 
the Catholic attitude toward war in the November, 
1939, issue of THE Sicn. Should you have further re- 
quests for such information, we should deeply appre- 
ciate your making known to your readers the facilities 
of the Catholic Association for International Peace. We 
would be only too happy to furnish suitable literature 
to those inquiring into the various phases of Catholic 
teaching on international relations. 

EpitH DUNCAN, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


PICTURES OF THE PASSION 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


As a reader of Tue SiGn I eagerly await each edition. 
You have an admirable combination of fiction, edito- 
rials and serious articles. 

My hobby is making scrap books from different 
Catholic magazines and papers. I now have five. My 
masterpiece, as I call it, will be made up only of pic- 
tures taken from Tue Sicn. I have collected the pic- 
tures of Christ’s Passion which you have been publish- 
ing each month, from the Agony in the Garden up to 
the illustration which appears in the current issue. 
With a view to making this book even more beautiful, 
I am writing to ask if these pictures can be purchased 
in colors. 

ELIZABETH, N. J. WALTER HOEHLER. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Barberis’ pictures, on which we 
have received many enthusiastic comments, will be pub- 
lished in booklet form at a reasonable price when the 
series has appeared in these pages. They are not avail- 
able in color. 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 
EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Due to your views on America’s neutrality I was 
tempted to cancel my subscription to your otherwise 
good magazine. 

The place of the United States in this war is at the 
side of her old allies—fighting for all she is worth. I'll 
grant your far-fetched point that this is a war of greed, 
but this is the evil side of the picture. On the other side 
you must see the hand of God that providentially puts 
His friends and enemies on opposing sides; therefore 
by refusing to help His friends you are helping His 
enemies. 

When the Nazis move in from the conquered north, 
the Communists from the south, the murderous Japa- 
nese from the west, when St. Patrick’s in New York and 
Notre Dame in Montreal are a shambles or closed for 
Kultural reasons, then you will strike your breasts for 
inadvertently aiding the revolutionary “Bunds” and 
the disciples of Marx. 

Therefore, each morning as you pray at the foot of 
God’s altar “Cast into Hell Satan and all wicked spirits” 
—clothe yourselves with the armor of St. Michael and 
remember God helps those who help themselves. 

MontrREAL, CANADA. WILLIAM Picarp. 


CANADIAN COMMENT 
Epiror oF THE SIGN: 


A short time ago I visited some friends in the United 
States and while there came casually upon an issue of 
Tue Sicn. I found it very interesting, and on leaving 
my friends presented me with the June and July issues 
which I have since read from cover to cover. I am now 
a subscriber to your magazine and read it each month 
with enjoyment. 

Of particular interest to me is Jerry Cotter’s monthly 
contribution, “Stage and Screen.” Two years ago I 
made a trip to New York and was very much disillu- 
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sioned as to the quality of Broadway shows. It is grati- 
fying to know that there is a publication which recog- 
nizes such conditions and metes out such well-deserved 
criticism. I am a frequent movie-goer and from my 
experience regard highly Mr. Cotter’s judgment in that 
field. May this all-important feature of your magazine 
continue the fine work. 


GIMLI, MANITOBA. Harry W. Ray. 


“THE SIGN” IN THE KITCHEN 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


rhis year I did not renew my subscription to THE 
Sicn for really no good reason, but I have a darned good 
reason for sending my renewal now. I can’t get along 
without it. I thought I could. Being rushed to death I 
thought I would eat a sandwich in the office, and while 
engaged in so doing I found a copy of THE SIGN in my 
sister's locker (the meanie, I always share every good 
thing with her). I actually got homesick while reading 
the editorials, Katherine Burton, etc., etc. 

Don’t laugh at this, but I always kept THE SIGN in the 
kitchen. Don’t get me wrong; it is not that the living 
room is too good for it, but when I am not at the office, 
I am in the kitchen, cooking, etc., and the swell articles 
in your magazine fit every minute. When every bit of it 
has been digested (the magazine, not my meals) I give 
it to a disabled veteran who knows the right place to 
put every copy. 

So here is five dollars for three years as a Christmas 
gift to myself, the best I'll get. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. ALICE O’GRADY 


CONCERNING VARIOUS ARTICLES 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 


The December issue of THE SIGN is one of the finest 
yet. The combination of Father Martindale and Douglas 
Woodruff was a positive guarantee of a literary feast of 
reason. A salvo of applause, too, to Jerry Cotter, not 
only because his sprightly column is always interesting, 
but particularly because of his very neat analysis of the 
propagandistic touch in our film industry. And, as an 
old Newmanite, I must confess a weakness for Miss 
Newcomb’s excellent portrayal of the great Cardinal 
from a sadly neglected aspect. Too many people en- 
vision him purely as an “ivory-tower” intellectual. 

BROOKLYN, NEw YorK R.M. 


AppEAL For New ComMMuNITY 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


[ am writing this letter in the hope that among your 
many good readers some ladies may be found who feel 
called to give their lives as religious working among 
God’s poorest and most neglected of all peoples—the 
poor Negroes of the South. The great poverty and 
misery which is the lot of these colored people cannot 
adequately be described; the poorest family in the 
North is well off compared to the poor down here. 
Surely our dear Lord loves these souls. He died for 
them and He continues to give the grace of vocation 
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to many zealous young ladies to help in their salvation, 

Will you not- help us, dear reader, to save these 
unfortunate souls? First, by joining our Religious Com- 
munity and working for these poverty-stricken people! 
Second, by gifts for both sexes. Surely there are many 
nurses who would gladly give their lives to caring for 
these poor people! The crying need is for nurses, lady 
doctors and ladies who can teach catechism. 

If any reader feels that she is willing to go among 
these poor colored folks, please write and I shall send 
more detailed information. We take ladies slightly 
older than are accepted in most other religious com- 
munities. 

209 BEAUREGARD STREET, MOTHER M. EucnuaristIA, 

MosiLe, ALABAMA. 


Fintinc “THE Sign” For REFERENCE 
Eprror or THE SIGN: 


THE SiGN is the most important monthly visitor in - 


our home, so important that each issue is carefully 
put aside for future reference. 

Our city boasts of a fifteen-year-old Forum that 
brings many “Liberals” to its platform and so we must 
be prepared for them. THE SIGN is a great help in so 
doing. 

HAMMOND, IND. James H. MCSHANE. 

Editor’s Note: An excellent example! Those who 
are using THE SiGn for reference will find the yearly 
Index (10 cts.) of invaluable service. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


K.S., Roxbury, Mass.; P.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.].M., 
Springfield, Ill.; A.J.C., Jamaica, L.I., N.Y.; M.K.C.M., 
Norwich, Conn.; M.G.W., Mineral Point, Pa.; M.J.A,, 
New York, N.Y.;.M.T.D., Hawley, Pa.; M.J.R., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; M.R.P.G., Girard, Ohio; A.D.L., Union, N.]J. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Anthony, M.McN., Princeton, N.J.; Blessed 
Virgin, T.G., New York City; Blessed Mother, R.J.K., ° 


Williamsport, Pa.; Poor Souls, M.]J.H.M., Baltimore, 
Md.; Souls in Purgatory, A.McL., Whitestone, L.I.; St. 
Anthony, J.P., Canton, Ohio; Souls in Puragtory, 
T.J.W., Long Island, N.Y.; St. Anthony, M.J.G., 
Rochester, N.Y.; St. Philomena, A.J.N., Cleveland, 0O.; 
Infant Jesus, L.B., S$. Norwood, Ohio; St. Anthony, 
H.K., Toledo, O.; V.L., Pawtucket, R.I.; E.C.C., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Blessed Virgin, H.A.B. Andover, Mass.; 
N.C.T., Newburyport, Mass.; P.L., New York, N. Y.; 
H.P.S., Jackson Heights, L.I., M.F.W., Jersey City, N.J.; 
Souls in Purgatory, E.G., Boston, Mass.; D.M.H., Ozone 
Park, L.I.; A.E.M., New York, N.Y.; St. Teresa, M.T.D., 
Hawley, Pa.; St. Joseph, M.J.R., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H.PS., 
Jackson Heights, N.Y.; Our Lord, H.P.S., Jackson 
Heights, L.I., N.Y.; Sacred Heart, C.T.W., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jesus, Mary and St. Joseph, M.E.B., Freeport, L.I, 
N.Y.; M.B., Allston, Mass.; M.J.F., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
H.G., Laconia, N.H.; M.C.S., Somerville, Mass.; F.H., 
Dunmore, Pa. S.M.N., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
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The Catholic Centre 
By E. I. WATKIN 

Creeds, cults, codes of morals— 
human history presents an unending 
variety of them. By and large they 
can be classified into a dozen or so 
conflicting categories. It is a favorite 
theme of Catholic apologetes to com- 
pare them with Catholicism, showing 
how Catholicism always holds the 
golden mean, retaining their truth 
and rejecting their error. 

There are books and books on the 
subject, but one of the liveliest, most 
simulating and most timely of these 
has recently come from the pen of 
the learned Mr. Watkin. The un- 
usual merit of this book arises from 
two reasons. First, the author is con- 
cerned not merely with aberrations 
outside the Church. He also consid- 
ers aberrations within the Church 
for although official Catholicism 
holds the via media between all ex- 
tremes, yet, “as actually practiced 
and understood by Catholics” this is 
not always true. The second reason 
which makes the book so readable 
and so stimulating, is the histor- 
ical temper which characterizes it 
throughout. 

But although the book is timely, 
courageous and well developed, we 
feel that at times the author himself 
isa bit off center. Thus in the chap- 
ter dealing with suffering, he appears 
to minimize God’s Omnipotence. 
Moreover, for anyone to state a prob- 
lem perfectly, it is necessary that he 
already know the answer. If one 
doesn’t know the answer perfectly to 
the problem of evil, one can’t state 
the problem with perfect clarity. Mr. 
Watkin appears a bit complacent in 
his statement of the difficulties, even 
to the extent of sadly lamenting the 
Violation of animal “rights” (p. 186) 
and wondering about the possible 
suffering of plants. The problem 
should be approached with more 
deference and solved with more diffi- 
dence. Then, too, his viewpoint ap- 
pears too much concerned with 


man’s happiness and _ insufficiently 
with God’s glory, which is the pri- 
mary consideration. 

But all in all we're glad that Mr. 
Watkin has given us such a splendid 
and charitably constructive criticism 
of life, both within and without the 
Church. 


Sheed and Ward, New York. $3.00. 


This Way To Heaven 
By PAUL HANLY FURFEY 


Here is something more than the 
way of the Ten Commandments. A 
book of greater virtue written pre- 
cisely for the lay person zealous for 
the better things, it shows the way 
to growth in holiness and inspires 
while it teaches how to use the 
means conducive to peace on earth 
and happiness in heaven. 

Christ is ever the model of our 
thoughts and actions. We must learn 
to live His way, His life. The es- 
sential part that grace plays in this 
copying, in this participation of 
Christ’s life is explained in a prac- 
tical way by setting forth how the 
Mass, prayer and the Sacraments 
serve to develop Christ’s life within 
us. When divine life is vigorous, it 
transforms our ideals, our motives, 
our conduct, our everyday lives. 
Normal Christian Living Standards, 
Vocation, Christian Marriage, Sanity 
of the Saints, The Works of Mercy, 
The New Commandment, are chap- 
ters illustrating the effects expected 
of one living in close union with 
Christ, living His life, imitating 
His example, fulfilling His new 
commandment. Let the lay person 
remember that the norm, the model, 
is nothing short of the perfect man, 
Christ, Who enjoined upon all with- 
out exception: “Be ye therefore per- 
fect as also your heavenly Father is 
perfect!” 

Enthusiasts are always interesting 
persons—even to disagree with. En- 
thusiasm occasionally leads the au- 
thor to unhappy expressions that 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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are scarcely exact. Immoderate, at 
times inaccurate, they certainly need 
further qualification to avoid mis- 
understanding in the mind of the 
lay reader. In all, however, this in- 
teresting book is a pleasure as well 
as an inspiration. 

The Preservation Press, Silver Spring, Md. $2.00. 


Can America Stay Neutral? 


By ALLEN W. DULLES and 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


The authors of this book give a 
brief and untechnical discussion of 
neutrality problems from the time of 
Washington and Jefferson, down 
through the War of 1812, the Civil 
War, the World War and the past 
four years of effort to “legislate” 
neutrality. Particularly practical is 
the study of the various means which 
have been proposed and variously 
adopted and rejected in recent 
years. Among them are the arms 
embargo, cash and carry, trade at 
your own risk, loans and credits, 
definitions of war zones, the Lud- 
low Amendment, etc. 

To the authors, neutrality is a 
“policy” to be adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, and not 
a “well-defined and accepted status.” 
“The sole purpose of legislation such 
as we have been discussing is to pre- 
vent the country from reaching a de- 
cision on the great question of peace 
or war in the passion aroused by 
some incidental happening or be- 
cause material interests have been in- 
fringed upon after being unwisely 
engaged.” We may still be able to 
enforce many of the rights which 
we have claimed in the past under 
international law, “but it will be 
only with our own army and navy.” 

This reviewer disagrees with some 
of the conclusions arrived at, but 
the authors have done the American 
public a distinct service in present- 
ing in so objective and simple a 
manner the essential facts in the 
question of American neutrality. 
Harper & Bros., New York. $2.50. 
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You Americans 
Edited by 8. P. ADAMS 


Che ordinary American is tired of 
the thoughtless summations of the 
American scene as delivered by cas- 
ual visitors from foreign countries. 
You Americans will come as a re- 
freshing change. This is a book by 
trained men and women, writers who 
have spent years in newspaper work 
constantly educating their eyes to 
observe accurately and their minds 
to judge impartially. It is written by 
men and women of foreign birth who 
have spent some years in this coun- 
try. 

The idea of such a book is so ob- 
viously worthwhile that the reader 
will wonder why it had not come into 
being before now. It is a compila- 
tion of fifteen different representa- 
tives of the foreign press who have 
spent some time in this country as 
correspondents for the leading jour- 


nals of their respective countries. 
The writers maintain a high average 
for fairness. What they like about 
America they praise in no uncertain 


terms. What they find wanting in 
America they criticize with equal 
definiteness. In any such compilation 
there is room for debate. While we 
may not and most likely shall not 
agree with the writers in all their 
contentions, we must grant that they 
are entitled to their opinions. One 
finishes the book with the feeling 
that in their praise and in their crit- 
icism, the writers are honest. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York. $2.50. 


Moment In Peking 
By LIN YUTANG 


A fitting sequence to My Country 
and My People. This latter may be 
taken as a text book of Chinese life, 


while Moment in Peking vividly ex-- 


emplifies, in easy running and ro- 
mantic style, the life of the Chinese 
people in the upheaval which took 
place during the change from im- 
perialism to republicanism and down 
to the present day. 

From a western point of view, this 
book may be considered as several 
interconnected novels. The western 
novel usually weaves life around one 
individual or one couple, while, in 
this story, because the individual is 
so overshadowed by the family, the 
fortunes of each member of the two 
families connected by marriage are 





portrayed with equal interest. Hence 
the book, necessarily, runs into a 
lengthy novel. 

What is happening to the various 
characters—often living in different 
parts of the country—is told with in- 
finite skill and in such a way that 
while moving from one city to an- 
other to pick up some point of inter- 
est, the reader easily holds the 
threads of the plot. 

The closing chapter, a resumé of 
the plight of the Chinese civilian 
population in the environs of Shang- 
hai and Nanking in the first year 
of the war, shows how the national 
spirit awakened and grew to un- 
dreamed-of proportions. 

Clever and characteristic is the 
title Moment in Peking. It epito- 
mizes Chinese philosophy of time— 
how the ancestor lives in his progeny, 
why China, despite the ravages of 
the invader, is eternal. “For in old 
Peking, the moment and eternity 
are one. What are centuries else- 
where are but short moments in 
Peking, spanning the generations 
from father to grandson, carrying on 
the same tradition of living. Con- 
quered many times, it (China) has 
ever conquered its conquerors, and 
adapted and modified them to its 
own way of living.” 

John Day Co., New York. $3.00. 


Lyric Poems 
By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


Dr. Walsh is novelist, historian and 
poet. Of his triad of talents, two— 
mutually complementary—are both 
help and hindrance to the third. 
Elaboration—the cumulative method 
of piling block on block—is signally 
effective in narration, prose or poetic, 
but perilous in the lyric. Occasionally 
he is betrayed into the merely diffuse, 
particularly in the longer, more pre- 
tentious pieces. Individual passages 
and many of the sonnets and shorter 
lyrics achieve a more concentrated 
yet subtly cadent, scalpel-sharp pre- 
cision of concept and phrase. 

One may or may not share Clau- 
del’s disdain for the form that coffins 
presentably a dead thought: the most 
intransigeant of any school will find 
it difficult to deny enthusiastic praise 
to Dr. Walsh. With and without 
rhyme, in traditional forms and 
straying a pace or two without, he 
transfuses an exuberant vitality into 
the poetry of today. Truly that 
talent is Villonesque which can 
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weave, with delicate and unerring 
taste, the contemporary scene—even 
aspects so lowly as ghetto garlic and 
gefiillte fish—into the vesture of en. 
during beauty. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50 


Sports—As Taught and 
Played at West Point 
By WILLIAM H. BAUMER, JR. 

The game is the thing for a great 
many Americans today. Football, 
basketball, golf, tennis, baseball, 
track—have devotees not only among 
athletes themselves but among those 
who faithfully follow the contests of 
their favored teams. 

In compiling this omnibus of West 
Point’s intercollegiate sports—includ- 
ing the less popular polo, lacrosse, 
fencing, wrestling, etc.—Lieutenant 
Baumer presents the fundamentals 
of the various games as taught by 
the coaches at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy. Of particular interest 
to boys and young men, it is instruc- 
tive as well to all who are fans of 
these sports. We believe it will find 
a favored place in the libraries of 
schools and colleges where the history 
of these games, their techniques and 
strategy will be studied by each new 
group of students. 


The Military Service Publishing Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. $2.00. 


European Jungle 
By F. YEATS-BROWN 


The title of this book is even more 
descriptive of the European scene 
today than it was at the time the 
book was written—in May, 1939. 
Since then war has broken out and 
the European jungle echoes to the 
sounds of a conflict that is fierce and 
primitive and beastly, in spite of the 
modern weapons employed. 

Major Francis Yeats-Brown (au- 
thor of Lives of a Bengal Lancer), 
writes intelligently and interestingly 
in this book of the backgrounds of 
the present European situation. He 
has traveled extensively and fre- 
quently through Europe so that per- 
sonal observations and contacts give 
color and individuality to his opin- 
ions. The book is particularly re- 
freshing in that it is written from a 
rightist viewpoint. Both British and 
American readers have become s¢ 
accustomed to seeing international 
affairs through the eyes of the left— 
the only view presented in most of 
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their newspapers—that this discus- 
sion will come as something of a 
shock to them. It is a much-needed 
shock, however, and one that will 
help the reader to form a balanced 
judgment of the causes that have 
produced the present situation in 
Europe. Written before the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact, the author brings out 
dearly—-what so many others have 
realized only since that alliance was 
made—that Communist Russia is 
and remains the implacable foe of 
the Christian civilization of Europe. 

In his effort to appraise justly the 

that has been accomplished by 
the Nazis, however, the author is al- 
together too lenient in his judgment 
of their atrocities and of their attack 
on Christianity. In the opinion of 
this reviewer he should have brought 
out clearly and unequivocally the 
fundamental identity of the totali- 
tarian concept of the State, whether 
it be manifested in a Nazi or a Com- 
munist regime. 

In spite of such defects, however, 
the book is well worth reading. The 
chapter on Spain gives an excellent 
account of the civil war and brings 
out clearly and irrefutably the part 
played by the Reds in that struggle. 
Macrae-Smith Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00. 


Church and State 
By REV. LUIGI STURZO 


Don Sturzo, exiled in England 
since 1922, rather than submit to 
political influences in Italy, spent 
seven years studying the subject of 
Church and State as applied to the 
nations of the world since the advent 
of Christianity. The fruit of this con- 
centration forms a bulky book which 
by its nature has only a limited ap- 
peal. Americans interested in a work 
of this nature, hoping for possible 
enhancement of knowledge already 
possessed, will sometimes be rewarded 
and sometimes disappointed. Ob- 
viously, it is most difficult for any 
human to compress within less than 
six hundred pages a satisfactory pic- 
ture of the effects of Christian dog- 
ma on the nations of the world dur- 
ing so many centuries. 

The author understands well 
enough Christian dogma, ecclesias- 
tical and Roman law, as well as his- 
tory and political economy. As semi- 
nary professor, as a civil official, and 
as leader of thought and action in 
his own country, he acquired extraor- 
dinary perspective and deep realiza- 


tion of the problems arising in Italy 
as regards Church and State: it is 
within the confines of this field that 
his book is most helpful. The golden 
ore buried in this volume yields its 
metal only after hard labor. For its 
language is such that the idea the 
reader is working to extract is not 
easy to separate from extraneous ver- 
biage. They who daily meet at semi- 
nary tables are disciplined enough to 
read most of the book over a span of 
weeks, and then use it for decoration 
of their book shelf. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $5.00. 


A Christian’s Christmas 
Edited by LORD CLONMORE 

The conventional literary ap- 
proach to the Christmas mystery has 
been abandoned in this new anthol- 
ogy, edited by Lord Clonmore. He 
has taken the very sensible attitude 
that the meaning of the word Christ- 
mas is focussed in its first syllable, 
Christ, and that those best qualified 
to interpret the beauty and awful- 
ness of the Nativity are the men and 
women whose thoughts and lives 
centered around the Christ. Conse- 
quently, we find in this group selec- 
tions from the majestic cadences of 
the Old Testament and the Gospels, 
from the Liturgy of the Church, 
from the early Fathers, and from 
modern spiritual writers and _ liter- 
ary artists like G. K. Chesterton, 
Alice Meynell, and Francis Thomp- 
son. The result is a pleasing com- 
bination of prose and poetry, his- 
torical fact, and meditative beauty. 

As with all anthologies, there is 
bound to be some dispute about the 
matter of selection. Why, for ex- 
ample, has Lord Clonmore given us 
Southwell’s “Behold a Simple, Ten- 
der Babe,” and omitted his “Burn- 
ing Babe,’’ and “‘A Child My 
Choice”? Where is Crashaw’s glori- 
ous ode on the Nativity? Why didn’t 
he include some of the lovely but 
too little known fifteenth-century 
carols? Every reader will have his 
own particular choice to defend, but 
this, as we said, is the problem of 
every anthologist. Lord Clonmore 
has at least provided us with the 
means of awakening the proper spir- 
itual mood for a beloved season. 
Here is an antidote for the cheap 
commercialism which has almost for- 
gotten that Christmas is a Christian 
feast. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 7/6 
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Make your 1940 reading 
program more complete 
with these new Bruce Books 


THROUGH HUNDRED 
GATES 


Edited by Severin and Stephen Lamping, 0.F.M. 


Forty converts from all walks of life—diplomats, 
sportsmen, writers, doctors, representing twenty- 
two lands—tell here the intimate stories of their 
approach to the Church. Some you will recognize, 
such as G. K. Chesterton, Knute Rockne, Paul 
Claudel, and Sigrid Undset; some you will, perhaps 
meet here for the first time. But you will enjoy 
every one and wish for more! $2.50 


BUILDING CHARACTER 
FROM WITHIN 


Rev. John T. McMahon, Ph.D. 
Every person who directs children needs this book. 


It’s a modern, accurate, and thoroughly Catholic 
guide to better character training. $1.75 


THE HUMAR CHRIST 


Rev. F. J. Mueller 


You will know Christ better, and love Him more 
after you've met Him in these pages as a Son, a 
Friend, a Citizen, and a Model. $2. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRUCE- MILWAUKEE: 

You may send me on 5 days’ approval 1] Through 
Hundred Gates, [) Building Character From 
Within, (1) The Human Christ. 
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Address . 
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The Hundredth Year 
By PHILIP GUEDELLA 

This book is a political history of 
the year 1936, which the author des- 
ignates as one which will stand as an 
archway through which the world 
passed from one phase of history into 
another. 

The author begins with a descrip- 
tion of the funeral cortége of King 
George V of England, and from this 
proceeds to relate in detail the story 
of Edward VIII, stressing the por- 
tions of it that formed his character 
and gave him his education, so that 
he became someone whom the com- 
mon people of England felt was one 
of themselves—someone they knew. 
In later chapters he continues the 
story through Edward’s accession, his 
work as King, and the events leading 
up to his abdication—much of it in 
intimate detail. 

In a similar way he deals with the 
background and life of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and then describes his 
work as President, particularly his 
conduct of foreign affairs. Mussolini 
and Hitler are also dealt with and all 
these characters are placed in the set- 
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ting of the events of the year 1936. 
Che value of the book, other than 
as a journalist’s record of the events 
of a single year and the background 
of those events, is in direct propor- 
tion to the value of the author's point 
of view. Edward VIII he regards as 
a martyr to the political ambition of 
Baldwin; Franco is a mediocre gen- 
eral meddling in politics, who, be- 
cause he used Moorish soldiers, is de- 
scribed as follows: “Once a soldier of 
the Cross, he became, temporarily, a 
soldier of the Crescent.” The book is 
interesting, but the reader should be 
careful to distinguish between the 
facts and the author’s judgment of 
those facts. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. $3.00 


The Catholic Church 
In Louisiana 
By ROGER BAUDIER 

From the very foundation of the 
Church in Louisiana until well into 
the last century, problems and hard- 
ships were its lot. Its subjects had 
to alter their national allegiance on 
several occasions, since Louisiana was 
a land of changing political fortunes. 
Settled by the French, the territory 
came under Spanish domination as a 
result of the Seven Years War. Early 
in the nineteenth century it was 
handed back to France; but before 
its inhabitants had become accus- 
tomed to this new allegiance, the 
French flag was again lowered, and 
the Stars and Stripes were flying over 
its cities and towns. Ecclesiastical be- 
wilderment reflected the political 
confusion. 

Many problems were consequent 
upon this political instability. From 
France came a love of free thinking, 
a distaste for authority, and the Vol- 
tairean and the Rousseauistic philos- 
ophy of liberty. Jansenism and Galli- 
canism were introduced and took 
deep roots. Imagine a Cathedral 
church, admittance to which was re- 
fused its Bishop for several years! 
The Marguilliers—trustees of the 
Cathedral parish at New Orleans— 
and their tool, Pére Antoine, were 
the ring-leaders in this episode of in- 
subordination. From our own newly 
founded Republic came the distinc- 
tively American spirit of rugged, and 
at times unbridled individualism, 
and the notion—then new to Louisi- 
ana—of complete separation of 
Church and State. 

Louisiana had its dark days, yet er- 


rors were ultimately uprooted and 
Catholicity spread. Today, we can 
point to this section of our country 
as a highly and convincedly Catholic 
center. 

Enough has been said to reveal this 
volume as a book of interest. The 
scholarly author shows a scrupulous 
regard for exact detail. Footnotes are 
plentiful and the appended biblicg- 
raphy is comprehensive. 

Louisiana Catholic Hist. Publishers, New Orleans. 


Price: Illustrated-De Luxe $10.00. Library Bind- 
ing. $5.00 


Chaos in. China 
By HALLETT ABEND 

Short-ranged and localized reports 
of the Chinese-Japanese struggle, as 
well as sketchy attempts at a picture 
of the whole Asiatic situation, have 
been offered to the reading public. 
Both types, though not without some 
value, have lacked completeness and 
proper balance. They have been too 
close to view from a vantage point or 
too distant to appreciate important 
details. 

Mr. Abend has given as fair and 
full an account as could be com- 
passed in such a book as he now pre- 
sents. His years of journalistic con- 
tacts have been utilized to make him 
frankly just in exposing faults on 
both sides and gladly honest in as- 
signing credit where it is due. He 
shuns dramatics. For that very reason 
his factual descriptions of political 
intrigues, of human misery, of eco- 
nomic conditions, of international 
interests are the more impressive. 

If he has exposed the plans and 
ultimate aims of Japan, he has done 
so, not from hearsay, but from unde- 
niable evidence. He has subjected 
sentiment to reason. And anyone 
acquainted with the Chinese and 
Japanese and with the trend of their 
present stupendous conflict must 
agree with his conclusions as to the 
future of the foreigner in China. 
This is as forceful and clear a state- 
ment of the whole Asiatic scene as has 
come to our notice. 

Ives Washburn, Inc., New York. $3.00 


Primitive Revelation 
By REV. WILHELM SCHMIDT, S.V.D. 


Students of Comparative Religion 
or Ethnology need no introduction 
to such an eminent authority as the 
author. Now, thanks to an excellent 
translation of this particular work, 
his distinguished and widely hailed 
achievements will be made known 
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A VOCATION tothe 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 


5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 























to an even wider circle of readers. 

Not only students but many gen- 
eral readers are frequently puzzled 
at the apparently wide difference be- 
tween early man as described in the 
Bible and early man as he is usually 
represented in popular or scientific 
writings. That such a difference of 
ten exists there is no doubt. But that 
such a difference is justified is quite 
another question. Dr. Schmidt em- 
phatically states it is not. 

Dr. Schmidt is a leader in the new 
Historical Culture School. This 
school has already had a revolution- 
ary effect on the study of early man. 
It is not possible to compress the 
principles of the method pursued by 
the school in so brief 4 space, but a 
few statements will suffice to indicate 
that method. 

Prehistory studies yield, by them- 
selves, comparatively meager results 
concerning early man’s material cul- 
ture. Of his spiritual culture, the re- 
sults are more meager still. “Were 
prehistory our only guide, the sum 
total of prehistoric man’s spiritual 
life would remain covered by the 
veil of the prehistoric past.” Here 1s 
where the new Historical Culture 
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THE PASSION 
PRAYER BOOK 


This attractive and con- 
venient pocket-prayer 
manual is becoming more 
popular with those who 
do not wish to carry a 
bulky book as an aid to 
their devotions. It is ap- 
preciated for its easily 
read type, as well as for 
the wealth of prayers and 
helps to meditation it con- 
tains. 


It is published in three 
bindings: 


Imitation Leather—$1.00; 
Genuine Leather—$1.50; 
DeLuxe (Purple Morocco 
Leather), especially suit- 
able for a gift—$3.00. 
Plus Postage 
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method comes in. “Almost every- 
thing discovered with respect to pre- 
historic peoples, is identical with or 
very similar to what we find today 
among nature peeples (i.e. contem- 
porary primitive tribes). This fact 
has enabled us to conclude that these 
nature peoples have preserved the 
prehistoric status up to the present 
time.” By studying the historical 
data of prehistory and the cultural 
data of ethnology in the light of the 
xhool’s method, “We are immediate- 
lyimpressed by the contrast between 
our findings and the aprioristic the- 
orizing of the old progressive evolu- 
tionists.” In this work Science and 
Genesis blend in lofty tone to chant 
the pristine nobility of primitive 
man. What science has to show us of 
carly man, is that he was admirably 
able to be the recipient of the super- 


tatural revelation given him by God. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.75. 


Bernadette of Lourdes 
By MARGARET GRAY BLANTON 

This book is notable among the 
many biographies of Bernadette, be- 
tause of its factualness, the vividness 


of its detail and the manner in which 
it spotlights the psychological re- 
sponses of Bernadette’s family, rela- 
tives, ecclesiastical superiors and 
religious associates. 

The work, which is based on the 
evidence given before the Bishops’ 
Commission, is a recounting of the 
life of Bernadette before, during and 
after those miraculous experiences 
that have made her obscure village 
one of the most discussed places on 
earth, a symbol and a challenge to 
all who hear of it. 

Because Lourdes is a symbol of the 
Catholic faith, a challenge to all who 
do not accept it, we must point out 
the illogicality of the author’s con- 
tention that a viewpoint in the or- 
dinary sense, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is unnecessary. If Lourdes 
has any particular significance, it 
certainly is the setting of God’s seal 
upon the Catholic Church and all 
that it authoritatively teaches. Only 
an ignoring of salient facts will ac- 
count for the belief that Bernadette 
belongs to no one organization. 
Mrs. Blanton, who is the wife of Dr. 
Smiley Blanton, the psychiatrist, is a 
non-Catholic, but she writes with 
extraordinary sympathy. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.50 


The Philosophy of 


Communism 


By CHARLES J. McFADDEN, 
O0.S.A., PH.D. 


Many attacks on Communism 
have missed the point because they 
sought to destroy the system by show- 
ing the fallacy of one particular 
aspect or result of Communism. ‘To 
some it may even be news that Com- 
munism has a complete philosophy 
to offer, a serious though specious 
solution of fundamental problems 
that is intriguing in its consistent 
error. 

The opening chapter of this book 
presents the causes responsible for 
Communism: the man Karl Marx; 
his friends, Hegel, Freuerbach, 
Engels; his environment, parents, 
education, religious background, so- 
cial position, political and economic 
condition of the time. Doctor Mc- 
Fadden then devotes eight chapters 
to a thorough exposition of the basic 
principles of Communism: its Philos- 
ophy of Nature, of Mind, of History, 
of the State; its theory even of Reli- 
gion and Morality; of Revolution 
and of Society. In a style that is clear 
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and unusually simple for the pro- 
found subjects under discussion, the 
author explains Communism in a 
fashion that the student can readily 
grasp, substantiating the exactness 
of his analysis by continued reference 
to the authors of Communism. 

The succeeding eight chapters re- 
fute with equal thoroughness and 
satisfaction the really fundamental 
errors in each corresponding chapter 
in the first part of the book. 

Benziger Bros., New York. $3.50 


SHORTER NOTES 


FARMERS OF TOMORROW 
By REV. URBAN BAER 

The farmers of America owe a 
debt of gratitude to the Rev. Urban 
Baer, Cashton, Wis., for the work he 
undertook and_ successfully con- 
cluded in his effort to review and 
epitomize the history of farm organi- 
zations, to picture present farm con- 
ditions and to point the way to a 
more alundant rural life. 

Father Baer’s book, Farmers of 
Tomorrow, contains valuable and re- 
liable information for all farmers 
who are looking for equitable re- 
turns—cost of production plus a fair 
proftt. The author, who is secretary 
of the La Crosse (Wis.) Diocesan 
Rural Life Conference, has been in 
close touch with farmers, has ad- 
dressed hundreds of rural gatherings, 
and has made a careful study of farm 
economics. As a rural pastor and an 
outstanding leader among farmers, 
Father Baer justly maintains that the 
solution of the many farm problems 
is in Christian principles applied to 
true co-operation. 

The book (over 200 pages) is well 
bound and printed in large, clear 
type; it should be studied by all farm- 
ers to learn the truth and become 
united in the cause of rural economic 
freedom. 

Monroe Publishing Co., Sparta, Wis., $2.00. 


THE SEA TOWER 
By HUGH WALPOLE 

A mother’s selfish, dominating na- 
ture, a son’s exaggerated love for the 
mother, a shy young bride suspect 
and unwelcome—around these prin- 
cipals Hugh Walpole weaves a thrill- 
ing story that rings up all the emo- 
tions from the sublimity of young 
love to the morbidity of twisted 
minds. 

Each character in the book is a 
distinct personality. The progres- 
sive development of the outstanding 
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traits of each is portrayed in a mas- 
terly fashion. In his characteriza- 
tions, Mr. Walpole uses heavy but 
clear-cut strokes. The reader will be 
either definitely attracted to or re- 
pelled by the various personalities. 

Those who prefer morbid themes 
will find this book most satisfactory. 
For our part we are getting a bit 
weary of all this probing into twisted 
mentalities and would prefer that 
gifted writers like Mr. Walpole 
would turn their eyes and art to a 
more healthy and wholesome side of 
life. 


Doubleday Doran & Co., New York. $2.50. 


SCOUTING FOR CATHOLICS 
By REV. LOUIS BARCELO, C.S.C. AND 
REV. EDWARD FULLER, S.J. 

Amazing have been the strides 
made in the organization of Catho- 
lic Scouts in the United States. The 
hierarchy and clergy have lent strong 
support to laymen who have unself- 
ishly devoted their time to the de- 
velopment of the movement. The 
supernatural element has been in- 
fused by Catholic leaders who are 
training the citizens of tomorrow. 

Veterans in the movement, the 
:uthors have compiled a substantial 
manual which traces the history of 
Catholic Scouts and outlines pro- 
cedures for their further growth. 
Parents and clergy, who are faced 
with the responsibility of moulding 
the young, will be grateful for the 
many practical suggestions it con- 
tains. 


Catholic Committee on Scouting, 2 Park Ave., 
Vew York, N. Y. $.20. 


WHITE NOON 
$y SIGRID VAN SWERINGEN 


Several years ago As the Morning 
Rising was published. It was an ac- 
count in fictional form of the early 
years of Elizabeth Ann_ Seton, 
founder of the Sisters of Charity in 
the United States. This book, by the 
same author, begins where the first 
left off and takes Mrs. Seton through 
the sadness of her husband’s death 
and her visit with the Filicchis in 
Italy, where she learned first of the 
Catholic Faith which she was later to 
embrace and magnify in her own 
land. 

Much of the material of White 
Noon is taken from Mrs. Seton’s own 
journals and letters. This material is 
strung together with fancy, where 
perhaps definite information is lack- 
ing. But the facts alone are enough to 


produce a romance of fascinating 
character and to give readers much 
additional information concerning 
the life of this frail, determined wom- 
an whose cause is now being con- 
sidered at Rome. 

Benziger Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 


VIRTUE AND VICE 
By CLEMENT CROCK 


This is Father Crock’s fourth vol- 
ume of sermons. It treats of the pre- 
cepts of the Church, prayer, the theo- 
logical and moral virtues, the evan- 
gelical counsels, and marriage. Four- 
teen occasional sermons on various 
themes are added. With the excep- 
tion of the latter, all the other ser- 
mons are, as one might expect, doc- 
trinal in character. One wonders why 
the title of the volume is Virtue and 
Vice. There is nothing about vice, 
even in the Index. The exposition is 
clear and follows the _ textbooks 
rather closely. Priests will find these 
sermons of great help. 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, $3.00 


BLAVATSKY, BESANT & CO. 
By T. M. FRANCIS 


Mesdames Blavatsky and Besant 
were responsible for the introduction 
and continuation, respectively, of 
Theosophy, which they modestly 
claimed to be “the final truth given 
to mankind.” The author of this 
booklet of 111 pages reveals the true 
characters of both women and shows 
the fraudulent nature of their doc- 
trine. He draws almost entirely from 
their personal confessions and litera- 
ture of the sect. The booklet deserves 
to be read by all interested in refut- 
ing theosophical claims. 

Library Service Guild, St. Paul, Minn. $.75 


PERE LACORDAIRE 
By M. V. WOODGATE 


Lacordaire (1802-1861) is remem- 
bered chiefly, perhaps, because of his 
oratorical gifts, but he was much 
more than an orator. He was also re- 
markable for many gifts of mind and 
heart. Once he regained the faith 
which he had lost, he became an en- 
thusiastic champion of Catholicism 
and human liberty. His nervous, 
energetic character got him into 
trouble more than once, but he was 
always humble and obedient when 
the test came. It was he who brought 
back to France the habit of St. 
Dominic in 1843. His preaching grew 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE ‘f Sicy 
in power and his audience increased, 
Not only did he triumph over the 
obstacles to the revival of the Domip. 
icans, but he also overcame himself 
His interior life was lived very jp: 
tensely. Considering his frail body, j 
is wonderful how much he was able 
to accomplish. Miss Woodgate in this 
short biography provides an exgel. 
lent account of the great French 
Dominican. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.25 


THE POVERELLO’S ROUND TABLE 
By SISTER M. AQUINA BARTH, 0. S. F. 


In giving us The Poverello’s 
Round Table Sister M. Aquina has 
succeeded not only in making a 
worth-while contribution to Fran. 
ciscan lore, but in doing so ina 
manner which is different. We have 
many books about St. Francis and 
the Franciscan spirit and ideals, bu 
here is one which shows us how 
others actually followed these ideals, 
and in so doing attained to sanctity, 

This book is a biographical sketch 
of Franciscan saints and saintly per 
sons. However, it is more than a 
mere recording of their lives; the 
considerations at the end of each ac 
count on the virtues of the saint 
might well serve as meditations on 
acquiring such virtues. Unlike many 
lives of the saints which we read 
merely for edification and not for 
emulation, we find here delineations 
of many whom we will be able to 
imitate, as well as admire. This is 
chiefly because the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis is one of brotherly love rather 
than of austere penance. 

The inclusion of such saintly con- 
temporaries as Matthew Talbot, 
Margaret Sinclair, and Father Leo 
Heinrichs along with the better 
known Saints Francis, Anthony of 
Padua and Clare, lends interest as 
well as variety to this altogether sat- 
isfying hagiography. 


Sister M. Aquina, 520 Plainfield Ave., 
Joliet, IMinois. $2.50. 


BLOCKADE RUNNER 
By H. J. HEAGNEY 


Blockade Runner is a story of the 
Civil War adventures of John Ban- 
nister Tabb, poet-priest of the South. 
Rejected for service in the Confed- 
erate Army because of weak eyés, 
John Tabb became a clerk on the 
Robert E. Lee, one of the. most fa 
mous of the blockade runners. His 
adventures aboard the Robert E. 
Lee in narrow escapes and danger 
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ous sea fights offer exciting reading. 
The reader is carried on by the ab- 
grbing character of the tale through 
capture, attempted escape and pa- 
role until the tale reaches its climax 
in the ordination of Father Tabb. 
The author, Father H. J. Heag- 
ney, is associate editor of several 
ivenile magazines and is author of 
the Bascomb Boys series. 

Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.50. 


PEACE UNDER EARTH 

By PAUL BEAUJON 

When Paul Beaujon (Beatrice 
Warde) wrote this fantasy in 1937, 
yar must have seemed to her as it 
did to Rainer Maria Rilke in 1914, 
the “hearsaid . . . incredible.” ‘To- 
day it is a terrifying reality. And 
in the catacombed London of 
Christmas, 1946, the time of her 
father-son dialogue. . . . who knows? 
But to a war-torn world the story 
of the Prince of Peace re-told by 
hr has the timeliness of eternal 
verity, for deliverance from the rat- 
holes humanity has gnawed with 
hate comes only through One Who 


was born in a cave out of love. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.00. 


SAINTS WHO SPOKE ENGLISH 
By JUAN WINDHAM 
Illustrated by E. Benedict Davies 


The lives of great men and women 
of the Church have provided Joan 
Windham with an_ inexhaustible 
supply of material for books that are 
informative as well as interesting. In 
Saints Who Spoke English she pre- 
sents to her youthful and admiring 
readers her fifth and most recent col- 
lection of short biographies of the 
saints, 

The leading characters of the book 
ae sixteen saints of medieval Eng- 
land. In environment the individual 
lives of these men and women differ 
greatly—their sainthood being one of 


the few things that they possess in 
common. Two of them were kings, a 
few were soldiers, one was a teacher, 
another a shepherd. The narration 
of the adventures of their varied, 
active and heroic lives makes inter- 
esting and enjoyable reading. Saints 
Who Spoke English should receive 
as warm a welcome from boys and 
girls as Miss Windham’s previous 
books. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.75 

KITTY FOYLE 

By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

This book reminds me of one of 
those modern surrealistic paintings, 
and I am realistic enough to call 
that kind of painting horrible. Like 
those ugly paintings, Kitty Foyle is 
neither inspirational nor drawn in 
proportion. The author tries to give 
us Kitty Foyle’s thoughts from child- 
hood to the time she faces a prob- 
lem as a white-collar working girl 
of 28. The book ends as she faces 
that problem, and this reviewer not 
only does not like unsolved prob- 
lems, but doubts if a man can give 
us the true intimate thoughts of a 
woman. 

Characters are quoted in the be- 
ginning who are not met until the 
end of the book. Many say they do 
not believe Christopher Morley real- 
ly wrote this book; certainly there 
are only about ten possible “Mor- 
leyisms” in it—those delightful sen- 
tences and ideas so abundant in his 
other works. If you are a Morley 
fan, do not ruin your literary or 
moral taste with Kitty Foyle. 

J. B. Lippincott, Phila. $2.50. 
MANIFESTO ON RURAL LIFE 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, which is made up of 
Bishops, priests and laymen, has long 
been noted for its keen and active 
interest in rural and _ sociological 
problems. To its many accomplish- 
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ments the Conference has now added 
its informative and highly valuable 
book, Manifesto On Rural Life. The 
Manifesto is the work of a distin- 
guished group of Catholic sociolo- 
gists who have devoted years to the 
study of agrarian problems. 

In the Foreword of the Manifesto 
On Rural Life, His Excellency, 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, 
says: “The purpose of the Manifesto 
is to state certain fundamental prin- 
ciples and policies without which it 
would be folly to essay a solution. 
These principles and policies are 
chiefly derived from Catholic social 
philosophy as expressed in the social 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
In propounding social philosophy, 
the Catholic Church does not leave 
out of view the spiritual nature of 
man and his ultimate spiritual 
destiny. She would not be true to her 
mission if she did so.” 

The Manifesto is divided into two 
parts; the first deals with sixteen 
phases of rural life; the second con- 
sists of copious annotations on each 
paragraph of the Manifesto proper, 
serving to indicate the vast body of 
thought available on this subject. 
These notes have been taken from 
the outstanding writers and speakers 


on rural affairs. 
Bruce Publishing Company, 
Cloth $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 








THE INDEX 


of the 18th volume of THE 
SIGN—August, 1938 to July, 
1939—is now available at ten 
cents per copy. 

This detailed index lists all 
the books reviewed in THE 
SIGN during that year. 























ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
esus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
Yania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
a the Main e of the P. B. B. 
Address Registrar 
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LA SALLE 


Evrectiva college preparation under 
Brothers of the Christian School. Small 
classes, Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
umming. 9-hole golf course. R.O.T.C. 
Catala, Dept., 58rd year. Moderate rate. 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 
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HILL COLLEGE 


Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training, Social Service 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


Greensburg 
Pennsylvania 
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CLUNFRATERNITY 


of the Most Holy Cross and Passion 


I, HE object of the short article printed in this space each 
month is the Passion of Jesus, either interior or exterior. I am 
well aware that the interior Passion, not having in it anything 
to touch the senses, is not understood by all, however clearly 
it may be explained; yet it is not on that account to be omitted, 
because not only is there in it beauty and grandeur which, al- 
though above our power of expression to describe, are never- 
theless charming; but it has for this very reason been concealed, 
that we may be moved to dwell upon it with more ingenuity. 
Moreover, like the manna enclosed in the golden urn and placed 
within the Ark and the Sanctuary, it deserves no less that we 
should with our affections relish its sweetness than that we 
should adore its mysteries. So too we always contemplate the 
Divinity united to the Humanity. In short, the whole trend of 
these Thoughts and Affections is to give a literal, moral and 
mystic commentary, and to lead not only the members of the 
Confraternity, but all our readers, to a better understanding 
of the Gospel history of the Passion of Jesus Christ in its three 
principal phases: 1st, the Passion of the Heart of Jesus, tor- 
tured and suffering an excess of sorrow for the sins of the world; 
end, the Passion of His Mind, afflicted and humbled by the pres- 
sure of shameful outrage which He endured; grd, the Passion 





of His Body, tormented in every part by unspeakable pains. 

But in order to profit by these Thoughts and Affections, we 
must consider the sacred Passion not as though it were in the 
air, making speculations upon it of little or no utility, but with 
a view to practice—so that our thoughts will warm our hearts 
to affections which lead to resolutions and purposes to put into 


action some particular virtue. 


Who can tell what sweet, holy and salutary affections will 
be awakened by fixing the mind with strong, touching thoughts 
on the Passion. We have the seeds, but we must sow those seeds 


if we wish to reap a harvest. 


St. MICHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P. 


Director 


GEMMA’S LEAGUE OF PRAYER 


Buessep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

[ts purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

\ll requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sign, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of December, 1939 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross........ 
Visits to the Crucifix. 

Beads of the Five Wounds... 
Offerings of PP. Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries. 

Beads of the Seven Dolors... 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading. . 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity. . 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


18 
18,618 
14.499 
18,553 
12,646 

5-492 
11,070 
4,729 
8,862 
3,699 
65,400 
25,192 
16,159 
1,300 
202,425 
8,149 
11,459 
8,257 
8,687 
188,074 





Restrain Not Grace 
From the Bead 


(Ecclus, 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rev. T. J. Fitzgerald 

Rev. Timothy a P. P. 
Rev. Gerald oy 

Rev. a isne 

Rev. Mo ge ~ aad 
Mother 


gdalen 

Sr. Margaret of the Trinity 
Annie Lynch 
Sue Stanfield 
Thomas J. McCabe 
Martha J. Hoover 
Margaret Brennan 

cDonald 
Mrs. A. C. Rowe 
Margaret Loach 
Thomas A. Keating 
Mary Fick Ott 
Joseph Ott 
James D. Brown 
Mary Cassidy 
Jennie C. Parsons 
Mrs. Martin Flanagan 

Smith 

Sarah Harriman 
Miss B. Maguire 
Dan Rothlei 
James Ryan 
Roseanna Bomford 
Edward F. Waugaman 
Mrs. Frank Steinhart. Sr. 
Sarah O'Neill 
Mary Kronenwetter 
Katherine Braun 
Elizabeth Borcherding 
Mary Sg Murphy 
Helen M. Regan 
Michael Born 
Catherine Ferdon 
Charles White 
Anna Matthews 
H. C. Dallmeyer 
Catherine Riley 
Mary Walker 
Mrs. M. Wharam 
J. F. O'Neill 
M. Lucy Ellingboe 
Katharine Buchanan 
Daniel P. DuRoss 
Hanna Maher 
Maria Haley 
Bridget Keenan 
Elizabeth P. Kane 
Francis Breen 
Ellen Olsen 
Josephine Perrella 
Rose Cardillo 
Mrs. Prank E. Fureschi 
Peter J. a 
Mrs. B. M “ere 
Mrs. John Higgins 
Joseph Shea 
Catherine a 


Mary E. Hughes 
Margaret McCarthy 
Ella I. Sullivan 
Joseph J. Sullivan 
Nellie Duffy 

Mary Rhodes 
Sarah Murph 


Rosalie E. O’Brien 
Catherine Jetter 
Amelia M. Smith 
Henry Siemer 
Amelia E. Williams 
Sarah Pedler 
William T. Cornu 
——- Cantillon 
Mrs. J. Maniscalco 
John ‘aver, M. D. 
Anna C. Strong 
John Eagan 
Rose Huber 
Angelo Gila 
Mary Heraghty 
John P. Gaudet 
Anna M. Stinson 
Joseph Dubish 
Marietta Colosi 
Marietto Colosi 

. McCarty 


Anastasia Boyle 
Mary Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Misdom 
Daniel P. Sheehan 
Harry Walsh 


May their souls and the souls of 
all ‘the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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THE CUNEO PRESS, INC., U.6.A. 


Som EONE has well said that it is a poor Will which does 


not name Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is 
fitting that gratitude prompt you to provide assistance for 
one or more of those institutions which are promoting His 


Kingdom upon ea rth. 


AMONG THOSE REMEMBERED 


Long alter you have departed from this world your 
charity and generosity will be making possible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name will be held in 
prayerful memory by the zealous and needy missionaries 


whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remem- 
bered when the hour comes for you to leave all that you 


possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support 
of those who are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this 


definite provision be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, the sum of............. ($ ) 
Dollars, and I further direct that any and all taxes that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out of the 


residue of my estate. 
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t, Courtesy The Beck Engraving Oo. Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts” 


Lest tue forget egg tg ei “Thou shalt not kill” is the commande 


ind in times of war, as men view this mammoth statue which stands on Corcovado Hill overlooking the beautiful harbor q 


f Rio de Janeiro, they are reminded of a mountain higher than any on earth—their conscience—and at its top stands” 
his same figure. May the conscience of America never fail of that awareness, and should war threaten these shores, 
may the lone figure standing with outstretched arms be brilliantly Mood-lighted in the minds of American people. 


lo that ideal, we sincerely dedicate this page. THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY: 

















